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Distinctive Features of Schools for the Deaf 

No, 18~~’The Minnesota School 
By Dr. J. L. SMITH 



XOYES HALE— SCHOOL BUILDING AND AUDITORIUM 


NE of the distinctive features of the Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf is found in the 
natural beauty of its location. The city of 
Faribault (Population, ii,o8g according to 
the last census) is situated in a natural basin 
at the junction of Cannon and Straight rivers, almost 
wholly encircled by chains of hills. On the east side of . 
Straight river, extending north and south for a distance 
of one or two miles, there rises a sandstone bluff to the 
height of fifty or sixty feet, crowned with noble trees, and 
broken at intervals by deep ravines. The top of this 
bluff forms a terrace or shelf of land several hundred 
yards wide, ascending eastward to a higher range of 
hills. On this natural teirace, extending in a line from 
north to south, there stand seven notable educational 
institutions. First in the line, beginning at the north, 
is St. James School, a preparatory school for young 
boys, with military training as a feature. Next south 
is Shattuck School one of the leading military acade- 
mies in the U. S. Next is the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf, separated from Shattuck School only by a 
deep ravine. Beyond this, and very near, is St, Mary’s 
Hall, a seminary for young ladies. Next in line is 
Seabury Divinity School, which fits young men for the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church. Next to this is the Min- 
nesota School for the Blind, and beyond it, last in line, 
is the Minnesota School for the Feeble-Minded, 


When spring clothes this bluff in a mantle of green, 
or when autumn arrays it in its gayer garb of crimson, 
russet, and gold, with its stately buildings it presents a 
scene of surpassing beauty. 

Another distinctive feature of the Minnesota School is 
that all its large buildings are constructed of native stone, 
a kind of bluish-gray limestone, hewn from quarries barely 
two miles away. The walls of these buildings are largely 
covered with creeping vines, green in spring and scarlet 
and gold in autumn, that soften their rugged outlines. 

The Minnesota School for the Deaf is a ‘‘war baby.” 
It was conceived and born during the most trying times 
of the Civil War, and when the horrors of the Indian 
massacre a few months before, on the prairieS a few miles 
westward, were yet fresh in all minds. 

The school was opened September 9, 1863, with only 
eight pupils in attendance. Its first home was only tem- 
jiorary, — a long; low, wooden store building down town, 
of the usual type of the old-fashioned general merchandise 
country store with a false front. 

In the spring of 1868 the school was moved to its pres- 
ent quarters on the bluff. The site consists of 116 acres, 
of which 56 acres constitute the school grounds proper, 
and 60 acres are devoted to the farm and garden. 

The chief buildings at present are four in number, which 
are arranged in the form of a hojlow square. These 
buildings consist of Mott Hall, the original building, Bar- 
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ron Hall, the , boys’ dormitory, Noyes Hall, containing 
the auditorium and schoolrooms, and Tate Hall, latest in 
construction, the executive building and girls’ dormitory. 
In its time Mott Hall was a handsome building, symme- 
trically built, and with its lofty tower it presented an 
imposing appearance when viewed from a distance. But 
several j^ears ago it was condemned as unsanitary and 
unsafe, and it is now practically abandoned, save for the 
use of part of the basement and first floor as kitchen and 
dining room. The ultimate fate of the building is unde- 
cided. It may be razed to the ground, or it may be remo- 
delled. Noyes Hall and Tate Hall are fine modern build- 
ings of fireproof construction. As soon as funds are avail- 
able, it is proposed to erect a kitchen, dining-room, and 
girls' gymnasium addition to Tate Hall. 

Besides these buildings there are the original trades 
building, housing the heating and lighting plant, the print- 
ing office, sloyd room, and tailor shop; the cabinet shop, 
a two-story and basement structure; the girls’ trades build- 
ing, a two-story structure containing the sewing rooms, 
cooking room, and bakery; the laundry building; and a 
detached hospital building, which has the proud distinction 
of being the only wooden building. 

Another distinctive feature of this school is that during 
its entire lifetime, nearly sixty years, it has had but 
three superintendents. Practically we might say two, for 
the first superintendent, Mr. Roswell H. Kinney, from Ohio, 
remained in charge but three years. He was neither tem- 
peramentally nor physically fitted for such pioneer work as 
he was called upon to face, so he resigned in 1866. His 
successor was Dr. Jonathan L. Noyes, from Hartford, 
Conn., who did great work in building up the school. 
After thirty years of service he retired in 1896, owing to 
mental breakdown caused by overwork. His successor 
was Dr. James N. Tate, who was then at the head of the 
Missouri School for the Deaf. Most fortunately the Min- 
nesota School has never suffered from the bane of politics, 
which has too often afflicted other schools of the kind. 


It has ever been recognized as one of the state’s educa- 
tional institutions, and politics has kept its hands off. 

At present the school has an enrollment of 270 pupils, 
though it could accommodate 300, if necessary. The sev- 
eral day schools in the state cut down attendance a little. 
Every effort is made to locate and bring 'to school 
uneducated deaf children, and there is a compulsory law 
that is invoked in extreme cases. 

In its educational methods the school follows what is 
known as the American Combined System. From its 
earliest times it has recognized the value of oral teaching 
for the deaf. As far back as 1873 there was a class of 
pupils taught almost wholly by oral methods. All chil- 
dren admitted to the school are first given a thorough trial 
by oral methods, and only when it is clear that they can- 
not make satisfactory progress by those methods are they 
transferred to the manual department. At the present 
lime fully 75 per cent, of the pupils are in oral classes. 

A marked feature of our educational work is the great 
attention given to written language. From the first year 
to the last action writing, item writing, story writing, re- 
production of reading, and other language exercises are- 
daily features of the schoolroom work. Chapel lectures 
are reproduced in writing, Sunday Bible lectures also, 
and this written work is carried into the summer vacation 
by means of what we call summer journals. The pupils 
are given note books at the close of school in the spring 
and are urged to fill them with a record of the daily 
happenings at home during the summer. This is not 
compulsory, only moral pressure being exerted. The re- 
sults, however, are most gratifying. Most of the pupils 
bring back in the fall their note books filled with well 
written items, which afford valuable opportunity for in- 
struction in language when corrected by the teacher. We 
have a fine system of grammatical symbols, invented by 
a former teacher, Mr. George Wing, and which we make 
use of throughout the course, from the first year to the 
last. It enables us to dispense almost wholly wiith the 
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lives of its graduates. And in this respect the Minnesota in this or other schools. Fifty-two of them have pursued 
School can claim to stand as the peer of any. All over the the required course of study and been admitted to Gallau- 
state our graduates are found in the workshop, in the det College. And it is our proud boast that during the 
-factory, on the farm, in the business office, doing their sixty years of this school’s educational life, not one of its 
work well and acceptably as useful citizens of the com- graduates has ever been the inmate of a prison or an 
monwealth. Forty of them are or have been instructors almshouse. 


THE WORK OF MISS SOLLBERGER 


By Dr. J. H. CLOUD 



HIGHLAND FUNG— MISS SOLLBERGER’S CLASS— ILLINO IS SCHOOL 


F.VERAL years ago the Principal of Gallau- 
det School, St. Louis, received a letter from 
a young lady, unknown to him at the time, 
inquiring as to the possibility of her obtaining 
a position in a school for the deaf as instruc- 
' tor in gymnastics, a work which she was qualified to under- 
take. Having been an instructor in gymnastics for a few 
years after leaving college the principal at once became 
interested in the young lady’s ambition and acknowledged 
tier letter with an invitation to visit the school at her 
early convenience for a personal interview in regard to 
the matter. She came, the subject of this sketch, — Miss 
Emma Sollberger, — instructor in gymnastics, a position 
■first held by the principal of Gallaudet some thirty-five 
, years ago. 


Miss Sollberger is one of those fortunate persons who 
has found her vocation and ardently loves the work. She 
started going to Turner School at the age of six and broke 
the record for regular attendance up to the time she 
left to go to college fifteen years later. Her father. Dr. 
Sollberger, is a firm believer in phj'sical exercise and the 
children of the family never spent an entire afternoon at 
their books without some interruption in the w-ay of tag 
oi rope jumping out in the open. 

Miss Sollberger’s proficiency at the Turner School 
attracted the notice of her instructor, Mr. Louis Zabel, who 
suggested that she qualify for gymnastic work at the 
Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union at 
Indianapolis. During her third year at high school Miss 
Sollberger developed a hearing defect but was able to 




FLAMBOROUGH SWORD DANCE. MISS SOLLBERGER'S CLA SS— ILLINOIS SCHOOL 
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continue her studies to the end of the course, graduating 
at the McKinley High, St. Louis, with the class of IQIS- 
Because of her hearing defect, which made her hear sub- 
normal in a noisy place and abnormal where it is quiet, 
the authorities at the Normal College were reluctant to 
admit her as a student thinking it useless for her to take 
a course at the end of which she might not be able to 



SAILOR'S HORNPIPL. 

Miss Sollberger's Class, Illinois School 


find a position. She was finally allowed to enroll as a 
student with the understanding that in case the work 
proved too difficult it would be wise for her to drop out 
in the course of a few weeks. The weeks passed and she 
continued at the Normal. Her floor work was so far 
advanced prior to her admission that it needed only the 
technical touches to make it rank among the best. In 
academics she received help from her classmates in the 
way of getting lecture notes and in that way was enabled 
to do good work. At the close of her first year at the 
Indianapolis Normal, Miss Sollberger w-as advised by Dean 
Roth to drop out since her finishing the work was consi- 
dered inadvisable in view' of the supposed great difficulty 
she w'ould encounter in obtaining a position due to her 
hearing defect. On the train coming home after her 
first year’s w-ork at the Normal College, Miss Sollberger 
met a picked group enroute for Highland, Illinois, to dem- 
onstrate at a tumfest. In the course of a conversation 
with Miss Sollberger one of the members of the group sug- 
gested that instead of dropping out, which seemed to be 
her only alternative, she should return to the Normal 
College, finish the course and take up gymnastic work 
among the deaf. This suggestion opened up to her a new 
vista as subsequent events have abundantly proved. 

During the following year Miss Sollberger remained at 
home undergoing treatment in the hope of being relieved 
of her hearing defect but without attaining the desired 
result. She then wrote the Dean of the Normal College of 
her intention to work among the deaf and requested per- 



PVRAMIUS. 

Miss Soliberger’s CItss, Illinois School 


mission to re-enter college and finish the course. The 
Board finally gave her the desired permission with the 
stipulation that her diploma would read for deaf work 
only. 

After re-entering the Normal College following a year’s 
absence Miss Sollberger was treated as something dif- 


ferent and had quite a struggle to the end of the course. 
It was a part of the work of members of the senior class 
to go to the public schools in the city and teach their 
calisthenics to the teachers and pupils. Miss Sollberger 
had to fight to be permitted to do what was required of her 
classmates. Persistence on her part finally won and she 
was assigned to a school. 

The diploma awarded Miss Sollberger upon her gradua- 
tion from the Normal College of the American Gymnastic 
Union in 1918 was worded the same as the diplomas receiv- 
ed by her classmates. She had shown that she could do 
the work hence no exception was made in her case a.s 
she was advised would be done at the time of her re-admis- 
sion. The class editor of “The Gymnast" of the year of 
Miss Sollberger’s graduation contains her picture under 
which appears the following wording: 

“Emma Sollberger, ‘Emma,’ St. Louis, Mo., Phi Delta 
Pi. Sincere, plain-hearted, hospitable, kind. These words- 
speak truth of Emma, and we are mighty glad that she 
chose to graduate with us instead of with her own class. 
She is undoubtedly the best all-around athlete that' N. A. 
G. U. has ever produced. When Emma is on the apparatus- 



SWORD DANCE. 

M iss SoUberger’s Class, Illinois School 


all else stops while we hold our breath to watch her, for 
she is our ‘eighth’ wonder. Emma is a friend, too, and a 
real one.” 

After graduation from the Normal came the hunt for a 
position. A friend gave her the name of the principal of 
Gallaudet School with the eventual result that she received 
appointment to her present position at the Illinois School 
at Jacksonville, some two years ago. 

At the time she began her work at the Illinois School 
Miss Sollberger knew nothing of the sign language of the 
deaf and was only fairly proficient in the art of manual 
spelling. However she started in to learn as well as to 
teach and it was not long before the Institution family 
awoke to the fact that a real live instructor in gymnastics 
had appeared upon the scene. 

.At first the boys, especially the older boys, did not 
fancy having a woman instructor in athletics. To their 
thinking it was a man’s job and it was a man they wanted. 
As the hardest part of a task is the getting it agoing. Miss 
Sollberger had her troubles for a while. Nothing daunted 
she pitched in, donned her bloomers, joined in the games, 
proved her proficiency arid in course of time mastered the 
situation. Since then good accounts of her work have 
gone out from Jacksonville. There has been perfection 
along old lines and development along new, military drill 
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lias recently been introduced, the new managing officer, 
■Col. Smith, is lending hearty co-operation, and the out- 


look for the future at the Illinois School as regards 
physical training is exceptionally bright. 


Deaf and Crippled, But a Success in Business World 

By H. J. GIFFORD 

Reprinted by Permiseion of The Hospital School Journal 



FTER all, it isn’t one’s body that counts for 
so much in life, but the state of one’s mind 
that either makes or breaks a man.” 

This is the philosophy of John La Cari, 
deaf and a cripple, the remainder of whose life 
will be spent in a wheel chair. La Cari is a paint and hard- 
■ware merchant in St. Louis, conducting his business through 
the aid of his customers, who make known their wants 
by writing on a blackboard and then waiting on themselves 
.at La Cari's direction. 

John La Cari was born in Rome, Italy, in 1870. He 
•came to the United States when quite young, and settled 
with his parents in New York. 

Virtually all of his education 
was gained in the school of life. 

As he grew older, his artistic 
temperament led him to adopt 
the profession of interior deco- 
-rating, which he followed until 
"he was 28 years old. Then he 
•enlisted in the army and fought 
with the ibqth New York Regi- 
ment at Santiago. After the 
■war he resumed his profession. 

When the World’s Fair of 
1904 was being constructed in 
St. Louis, La Cari went there 
to work. In a fall from the Ad- 
ministration Building he was 
crippled. A scaffolding support- 
■ing him and several other men 
collapsed and Ca Cari suffered 
an injury tc the spine from 
which he will never recover. 

During the convalescent per- 
iod following his accident. La 
Cari laid plans for his future 
life. He could no longer do 
painting or frescoing, for that 
reqilired climbing. 

His first plan was to sell per- 
ioditals; then he thought of 
jconducting a grocery store, btit 

■finafly decided that because of his previous knowledge of 
paints he could do better with a paint and hardware 
’business. 

Capital — $12 

So, with $12 capital, which he invested in paints, he 
"began business in a little woodshed in St. Louis, on Olive 
-street, near his present location. His business soon became 
too large for his quarters, so he moved. This place was 
still not large enough for his ever-increasing stocks, so 
he moved again. 

La Cari's store is now not merely a paint shop, but a 
fully equipped hardware store. He carries the good lines 
■ of everything, and estimates his entire stock at more than 
"$30,000. Besides his local neighborhood trade, La Cari 
••caters to quite a clientele of large building contractors. 

Five years ago he became deaf, which made it more 
•difficult to conduct his business, and which makes his 
••continued success- as a merchant the more remarkable. 



This is the Blackboard on Which La Cari Converses 
With His Customers 


To overcome this added affliction. La Cari placed a 
blackboard in the rear of his store, upon which his custom- 
ers write with chalk the names of articles they wish to pur- 
chase. Then La Cari wheels his chair down the aisle, 
points to the cases or to the shelves where the desired 
article is kept, and the customer helps himself. This is 
the manner in which he conducts all of his business. 

When asked whether he was married and had any chil- 
dren, La Cari replied, “No, but I have some fine bulldogs.” 
And when he began talking he told his whole story. 

“I started out with $12 worth of paint, and now my store 
is worth $30,000. I have money in four banks, and enough 

of it, too, to assure success. The 
other day I bought a house 
across the street from this 
store and paid $7,500 cash for 
it. Some day I am going to 
build and move over there.” 
La Cari is now living in the flat 
above his store. 

La Cari knows nothing about 
the eight-hour iday, and he 
wouldn’t let it bother him if he 
did. He works in his store 
from 6 in the morning until 10 
at night. Whenever he speaks, 
his artistic nature manifests it- 
self. He is fond of recalling his 
experiences in th>* Spanish-Am- 
erican War, and delights his 
customers with real thrillers. 

- Learned Many Things 
This unusual man has absorb- 
ed an abundance of knowledge 
of people and things, although 
he never leaves the store. He 
has learned, for instance, that 
most negroes write with the left 
hand. He has learned, too, that 
an investment in a smile and 
polite manners will make won- 
derful returns in trade. Because 
of his pleasing ways, everyone who meets him likes him. 
New people, that is, customers who have never been in 
the store before, do not know what to make of the black- 
board, and are surprised, but after they are acquainted, 
they invariably return, if just for a social visit. La Cari 
receives letters every day from people who have come 
into his store to buy something and were impressed. 

Wants No Favors 

La Cari is very independent and will accept favors from 
no one. As he puts it. he has always been able to make 
an honorable living, and no one need share his misfor- 
tune. 

It was hard work getting started, but continued effort 
and careful saving placed him -where he is. 


An old farmer recently came into possession of a eheck for$J00. He 
finally summoned up nerve enougfc to 8* to the batik. 

“What denomination?” said the teller, hastily, as the- check waa 


passed in through the window. 
“Luther'n,- gol -dawi it. 


But what has that got to do with it T 
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I Educating The Chinese j 

^MiHiiiiiininniiMin:iiMiiiiiniiiHitiitiiiiinmtiiiMiiMiiniiniMiuiimii(itiiinHHiiiitiiiitimiiiitiMii*iMiiiiiitniuiiuiniiiitti,': 

ANY years ago, Mrs. Mills established the first 
school for the deaf in China at Chefoo. A prom- 
inent and influential Chinese official had a young 
l! deaf son whom he took to this school. The boy s 
i name was Tien Fu Tse. The father became a 
member of the Board of Directors of Mrs. Mills’ school. Later 
he organized a private school for the Deaf at Hangchow and 
placed a hearing son in charge, a brother of the deaf boy. The 
school did not prosper and his son gave up the management. 
The Board attempted to run the school but did not succeed 
and they likewise gave up the management. The father under- 
took the direction of the school but had to give up on account 
of ill health. Before the father’s death, the young deaf man. 


MRS. ANNETTE T. MILLS, who is responsible for the 
spread of deaf-mute Education in China. 


TIEN FU TSE 

Principal of the Hangchow Private School for the Deaf 
Graduated from the Cheefoo School for the Deaf. 










m 




TEACHERS AND PUPILS OF THE HANGCHOW PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 




'Tien Fu Tse, undertook the management of this school and 
lias made a succefs of it. He succeeded in securing money for 
'buildings and maintenance #ind now has a number of pupils. 
He and his wife, both graduate's of Mrs. Mills’ school, are 
..<levoted to the cause of the deaf. This young deaf man and 
fits deaf wife have already accomplished a great work. Great- 
-^r things are expected of them in the future. We hope they 
■will live to see schools for the deaf scattered throughout China. 
"They will go down in historj^ among the pioneers in this line 
«of work in their country. 


Two years ago, the Silent Worker secured contributions 
from the employees of Akron amounting to $75.00 which was 
sent to this school. Mr. Edwin A. Hodgson of the Deaf Mutes* 
Journal, N. Y. Institution for the Deaf, New York, is receiving 
contributions. Any funds sent to Mr. Hodgson will be for- 
warded to this school in order to defray the expenses of the 
school or some little deaf Chinese boy or girl. It only requires 
about $+0.00 a year to support a child. If youtwish to help 
this deaf man or his deaf wife in this pioneer work, send 
your contributions, no matter how small, to Mr. Hodgson. 


PAVILION IN ling YIU TEMPLE, HANGCHOW 


A PLACE IN TSIAN Yl LI’S TEJIPLE, HANGCHOW 


A LESSON IN CHINESE LANGUAGE 


A LESSON IN ARITHEMTIC 


THE STORK PAVILION, HANGCHOW 


THE SI LING BRIDGE, HANGCHOW 
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HUS reads the busi- 
ness card of the 
subject of this 
sketch. Born in 
England, he grew 
to manhood in the wilds of the 
Rocky Mountains. Before he 
was six years old scarlet fever 
deprived him of his hearing, but 
he retained the power of speech 
all through life. 

As a youngster his persistency 


a mine, 36 miles west f r o mi 
Denver, Colo., from owners im 
Cleveland, Ohio, with no other 
resource with which to work it 
than good credit at the store 
for flour and bacon, and superb' 
muscle. There was no trace of 
ore in sight. The first 35 ft. 
depth of the mine had produced 
quarter of a million dollars. 
Further work to a depth yOO 
in inquiring the why and ft. by tunnel was entirely blank of result and the mine was 




I.ining up a course. Pike’s Peak in the distance through 
the gateway of the Garden of the Gods. 

Mr. Simmons was one of the first seven pupils gathered to 
start the Colorado School for the Deaf. While attending school, 
part of his time was spent in town learning the printer's trade, 
to which he owes a considerable part of his education. 

Being initiative he mapped out his own course of study. The 
text books he selected for himself staggered the trustees and 
the principal, but they allowed him to have his own way. 
When he left school it was with a good working knowledge of 
geology, metallurgy, chemistry, physics, the higher mathemat- 
ic.s, metaphysics, astronomy and the English language, none 
of which except the last had there been up to that time an in- 
structor able to touch upon. 

In 1880, R. D. Livingston (many of the older New York boys 
know him) fell heir to a run-down printing plant with some 
fonts of junk type in Denver, and Mr. Simmons was induced 
to go in with him and try the experiment of publishing a paper. 
It could not feed itself for more than six months. 


whyfore of things proved that he possessed an anal3rtical mind. abandoned as worthless. Backed by his own judgment against 

that of an experienced field, after eighteen months of hard 
single-hand mining work he finally reached ore again at 790 
ft. depth. He became famous overnight then as the “Champion 
of lost causes.” The first ore shipped brought $191,288.00 per 
ton in gold. From that day to this he was always in demand 
to pass some ones’ sick mining project. When the lease expired 
he was appointed manager of the mine. He studied and 
^ mastered the theory of civil engineering in connection with- 

•w ^ Soon Mr. Simmons developed an itch in the soles that carried' 

all the way to London, where a commission to survey and plot 
and expert sample a group of mines at Kalgarlie, Australia,. 

It was secured. The work took two years. He returned to- 
Colorado to assume the management of a large silver mine, 

/, ' i near Leadville, but was prevented from taking it by another 

" ■ ' ' ' fall from London to go to Johannsburg, South Africa, on work 

^ , . , ■ - ■ similar to that done in Kalgarlie. He laid out comprehensive 

' ~ ■ “■ plans for development work adjoining the big Moddersfontein- 

and the Moddersfontein B. mines; then took the chance to make- 


i>- . T-’V ' - ^ ' r* . - 


From now on he became interested in mining. He leased 


On a hike through the “Garden of the Gods.” 
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Khodisia on own account. Returning to Johannsburg, he sensed 
the unrest and lit out for Colorado and home after two years 
•spent there and about three weeks before Dr. Jameson broke 
loose and brought on the Boer War. There is never any rest 
for the restless. Mr. Simmons was not home in Denver six 
hours before receiving a tender to manage the big Lee Goss 
mines at Alma, some twenty miles east of Leadville. It proved 
to be more of a stock-jobbing scheme than a straight legitimate 
mining, so he dropped out quick, as he did not care to be smir- 
tdied with any tarred stick. 

Next Mr. Simmons took up the study of alloys for high-speed 
steels, such as molybdenum, tungsten and vanadium, and de- 
veloped some new methods of analysis, after which he went to 
the mountains of the south-west corner of Colorado to settle 
down. That pre-supposes a home, a wife and as much of a 
-family as the Lord would provide, having already met the girl 
•on a flying business trip to Cleveland, Ohio; marriage followed. 



MR. SIMMONS’S WI.NTEK HOME J.N COLOR.XDO SPRI.XGS 

The lucky girl was Emma A. Yeager, who was educated at the 
•Ohio School for the Deaf. After honeymooning at the World’s 
Fair in St. Louis, he returned home with his bride and resumed 
work in his chosen line — that of Metallurgical Chemistry and 
■Civil Engineering. 

He took an examination in Civil Engineering before Govern- 
ment examiners, which was more than a paper examination. 
He had to demonstrate and solve difficult problems on top of 
and under the earth with his own surveying instruments; 
had to make astronomical calculations, show an understanding 
of geoglogy and familiarity with mining law. Passed high 
with seventeen per cent, above requirements of the position. 
The Commission was signed by the late Theodore Roosevelt, 
then President of the United States, and is held to this day. 
The position, is not Civil Service. It is appointive. It carries 
no fixed salary, but it carries considerable authority on the 
Public Domain. Fees and compensation are determined by cir- 
cumstances and environment, and are set by the engineer him- 
self. They are, as a rule, governed by live and let live prin- 
ciples. There is considerable opportunity for other remuner- 
ative work outside the office, in which the office itself lends 
prestige. 

Mr. Simmons found an isolated locality that for grandeur of 
scenic beauty is unsurpassed by any other in the world, not 
even by the Yosemite in California ; took up a quarter section 
homestead there and was anchored at least fi've years in order 
to acquire title. He continued professional work and laboratory 
investigations, doing a little ranching on the side, discovered 
an the various minerals searched for to use in steel alloys, 
•especially vanadium; secured the backing of New York capi- 
■^alists and put the next twelve years into sawing wood and 


saying very little. Finally he had developed the largest de- 
posit of vanadium ore in the known world, and felt entitled to 
a rest and some outside enjoyments at just about the time the 
feasible touring car with vanadium steel crank shafts and 
spindles had been developed. Purchased a touring car and 
drove it all the way from Denver to New York, accompanied 
by wife and three children; made long stop-overs at St. Louis, 
Mo., Columbus Ohio, and Allentown, Pa. Returning home the 
car was snow bound in the Allegheny mountains and had to be 
entrained to Columbus. Ohio, from where, after several months 
stop-over, motoring was resumed, taking a route down through 
Kentucky, Tennesee, and Arkansas to Little Rock, where mine 
engineering was again taken up in connection with Fuller’s 
Earth mines and the Diamond mine in Arkansas. In the mean- 
time, the ranch had been equipped with a fully modernized 
home, the ranch vastly enlarged in area, by purchases, and 
otherwise equipped with barns and modern labor-saving ma- 
chinery, steel storage bins for different grains, etc., and at the 
present time used for the family summer home, the winter 
home being at 1307 W. Cucharras Street, Colorado Springs, 
two and a half nine hour automobile shifts further east and 
at a lower altitude, with better educational facilities for the 
children, there being two sons and a daughter with which 
the union is blessed and all free from physical or mental 
defects. 

Connection with vanadium mines as consulting engineer, 
and also the mines (Diamond and Fuller’s Earth) in Ar- 
kansas are retained, so that brings the story down to the present 
time. 

The nature of calling and profession has not been conductive 
to associations with the deaf, but a deaf man applying for work 
has never been turned down without a trial some place or 
other around the mines. 

Mr. Simmons’s wife is a fine lipreader, but he himself can- J 
not pick more than five or six words off the lips — always uses 
the pencil and pad. He is a convincing talker in business, that 
way. 

He has at times handled very large gangs of men; never 
asked a man to do an\'thing he could not do himself, from run- 
ning a machine percussion drill to properly sharpening and 
tempering its steel, as well as scientifically distributing the stress 
on underground timber work. Never had a strike of dissatis- 
fied employees ; never met with foreign employees that he could 
not easily handle with natural signs. 

With Indians in our country, bushmen in Australia, blacks in 
Africa, it was ever the same. The better educated we become 
the further away we seem to get from life’s simplicities wherein 
natural signs create friendliness and that confidence that makes 
life worth while among such men. A pure oral education in 
this case would have kept the whole of a life's work from being 
anything but negligible value. Mr. Simmons made several 
efforts to acquire lipreading without avail, and had to defend 
self against having it forced. Time spent on other lines ap- 
peared vastly more productive. 

Mr. Simmons has been a member of the Denver Motor Club 
and the American Automobile Association the past six years. 

During the late war, he did his share by making fifty heads 
of wheat grow where only one grew before, and furnished van- 
adium for the high grade steels. 


APPRECIATES IT 

Words cannot tell you how I appreciate the high and help- 
ful ideas contained in the Silent Worker. 

Ch.\rles C.vtlin- Coi.ehour. 


BORN 

Announcement is made of the birth of a son, on Feb. 2nd, last 
to Mr. and Mrs. Sylvester C. Benedict, Valley Farm, Godeffroy, 
Orange Co., New York. Mrs. Benedict was formerly Miss 
Mary B. Frese of Harrisburg, Pa. Th« child has been named 
Brightbell Case Benedict. 
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THE ARGONAUT 


(D— The campus sun-dial. I'hiE is located at the base ot the campanile and affords a good idea of the architectural and horticular 
beauties of the grounds. The university library is in the distance. (2) — Sather flate, one of the entrances to the university. Just with- 
out are dozens of restaurants? and confectioniers, for the student must eat, and as to the avariciousness of the sweet-tooth of the co-ed time 
recordeth nothing to the contrary. (3) — The Football Players. This piece of statuary which is prominently located on the university 
grounds under th< oaks, is the work of a deaf sculptor, Douglas Til den. It was presented to the university as a memento of the athletic 
prowess of one of the old time football teams, whose names arc ensrra ved upon its base. (41 — Types of buildings on the universiity campus. 
These buildings, built of reinforced concrete and stone are designed to 'ast for centuries. In the foreground is Wheeler Hall, a class-room 
structure: in the distance is the library. (5) — The C.rmpanile at the University of California. Rising nearly three hundred feet into the 
air, this is from a distance the most distinctive building upon the university grounds. It is visible like a giant needle from all the smr- 
rounding counties and in return affords those who may take the elevator to its top a magnificent panorama of the bay district. 


ERKELEY, California, is frequently referred to 
as the Athens of the Pacific. This is in a measure 
ascribed to the large number of mental celebrities 
who have made the town their home. It is also 
largely due to the excellent system of educational 
institutions both public and private, of which the community 
boasts. The educational system is topped by the University 
of California, one of the leading centers of learning in the 
world and undoubtedly the largest of them all. 

The preeminence of Berkeley as an educational center is 
«asily explained. Itself a city of less than 75,000 population. 


it is nevertheless the center of a community of over a million 
|.eople, being but a few minutes ride of Oakland and less than 
an hour’s journey of San Francisco, with very low commutation 
rates. It is also easy of access to a million more people. The 
climate of Berkeley is delightful and of great uniformity. The 
average temperatures are about 48 degrees in winter and about 
59 degrees in summer. Very low oi very high temperatures arc 
seldom known. This permits of ideal conditions for schooling 
the year around. 

The University of California is situated on rolling ground, 
which rises gently at first over most of the aceragp? and then 
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abruptly into the Coast Range mountains. The initial elevation 
of about 200 feet gives a grand panorama of San Francisco and 
its environs, the bay and the Golden Gate, The ultimate ele- 
•vation of 1300 feet in the hills provides a wider view, taking 
in neighboring counties. The site of the university consists 
of 530 acres. The greater portion of this is gently rising land 
and it is on this portion that the university buildings are 
orected. 

Tjhe state of California has been generous to its university, 
but''this generosity has not been able to keep pace with the 



JACK T. KAVAXAGH 

Deaf student at the University of California. Mr. Kava- 
nagh is taking a full course at the university in the 
department of civil engineering. He presents the unique 
distinction of never having attended a school for the deaf, 
except a short period for the purpose of learning lip reading. 

growth of the latter. Founded but a little more than fifty years 
-ago, the university has expanded beyond the wildest dreams of 
its founders. In the academic colleges at Berkeley, more than 
10,000 students are in attendance within the course of a year. 
There are nearly 3,000 students attending the southern branch 
<jf the university in Los Angeles. The university maintains 
professional schools of law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and 
other sciences in San Francisco, as well as a school of fine arts, 
and a medical school in Los Angeles. At Davis is the Univer- 
■sity Farm School, at Riverside is the School of Tropical Agri- 
■talture, at La Jolla, the Institution for Biological Research, 
while scattered throughout the state are forestry, deciduous 
fruit and citrus experiment stations. The observatory is at Mt. 
Tfamilton, California, with a branch at Santiago, Chile. The 
•summer school at Berkeley has an attendance of about 5000. 
In addition there are various summer activities in surveying, 
mining, etc., at appropriate places. The evening schools have 
an attendance of 20,000, San Francisco alone accounting for 
4000 of these. The university extension courses reach tens 
of thousands,, and all told through lectures and other activities 
the university reaches throughout the year the staggering total 
of more ihan 600,000 persons. The professors, officers, and 
assistants needed to carry on this work for the past year totaled 
1,656. 

Little wonder should then be expressed that the several 


million dollars yearly available to the university does not meet 
the demand for building construction. At that the old wooden 
and brick buildings on the campus are rapidly giving way to 
elaborate stone and concrete structures designed to last cen- 
turies. The grounds themselves are being steadily improved, 
until visitors now declare not only the site but also the im- 
provements to be the most bautiful amongst colleges. 

With such a large number of students the curriculum of the 
college is necessarily very largje. The graduates have dis- 
tinguished themselves in all walks of life. The usual college 
activities are very extensive. College spirit is not as prominent 
or as solidified as in some of our colleges. This, will be rectified 
with the construction of dormitories, plans for which are under 
way. At present there are no dormitories and students, ex- 
cept those living in faternities, sororities, or house clubs, arc 
very much scattered. Favorable climatic conditions, which allow 
of out-door activities the year round, have promoted athletics 
at the university, to such an extent that many of the leading 
athletes in the country have been turned out by California. 
At present the track team holds the intercollegiate champion- 
ship of the country, while the football team has not been beaten 
for two years. Hundreds of men turn out for football and 
baseball squads. At the time of this writing the baseball 
coaches are trying to pick the varsity pitchers out of more 
than a dozen good men, which the freshman coach is endeavor- 
ing to choose the best of five ball teams under his charge. On 
the football field there are so many substitutes that there is 
often a question as to who is superior the regular player or 
bw substitute. It seldom rains during the football season, so 
a fast and varied style of play is developed, and to show its 
best the football team must have a dry, fast field upon which 
to play. 

The state schools for the Deaf and Blind were located in 
Berkeley before the advent of the university. So in the early 
days there was much in common between these educational 
institutions. The university boys engaged in baseball and foot- 
ball contests with the deaf boys. The school for the blind 
sent some of its graduates to the universin- while the school 
for the deaf set an educational pace for other schools for the 
deaf by matriculating nine of its graduates at the university, 
all of whom had to take the full entrance examinations, and 
two of whom graduated. This was prior to the establishment 
of day schools in the state. With the advent of day schools, 
some of the graduates of the latter, having passed through 
the high schools of the state have matriculated at the univer- 
sity and some doubtless have graduated, though no known 
instances are of record. 

At the present time three deaf men are known to be in atten- 
dance at the university. One of these. Jack T. Kavanagh, 
presents the unique distinction, that though he became deaf at 
the age of se.en years, he never regularly attended any 
school for the deaf. He attended the San Francisco day 
school for the deaf for a period of one and a half years for 
the purpose of learning lip-reading only. Previous to entering 
the university his entire education was acquired in the public 
schools of the state and he has never had any private teaching or 
coaching of any son. Mr. Kavanagh is enrolled in the college 
of civil engineering, one of the hardest courses in the univer- 
sit}'. He is a freshman, but as his marks during the mid-term 
examinations consisted of two C’s and four B’s, considerably 
above D, the lowest passing mark, he bids fair to graduate. 
Mr. Kavanagh is a sensible fellow. He is meeting the deaf 
in their clubs ‘and picking up the sign language. He malss 
none of the extravagant claims some orally taught deaf do 
as to their abilities in the class room, stating that he does not 
endeavor to follow the professor’s lips during a lecture. He 
depends, as all other deaf men in college do, upon the notes 
taken by fellow students. Mr. Kavanagh does not find it 
necessary to use additional text-books but confines himself to 
those books regularly assigned to the class. 

Mr. Oscar D. Guire, a graduate of the California School 
for the Deaf and of Gallaudet College, has obtained senior 
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(1) Mr Kavanaeh is a p-'’od Norseman and t-hc (7) cow-boy rrgalia appeals to him. (4) ban Luis Obispo County aflfords plenty 
Bpace^ for rough riding and Mr. Kavanagh recalls a nasty spill after a five mile runaway. On another occasion while 
track horse and rider came into contact with the business end of a Jocomotive and were botisent hurling down the embankment with fawl 
suits to the equine steed. (2 and 3) Products of the rod aii(l reel. Judging by Mr. Kav-anagh s catch, fishing '"in 1847 Con^ 

County. (5) Mr. Kavanagh is a .native son and full of; the pionecrspint, his grandfather having H p f‘"Rr,'rk”i Muller 

quently outdoor life appeals to him. His vacations are spent on the family ranch in ban Luis, Obispo County. (6)— H.I. ( Brick ) Mullen 
2 Lniomia athlete. Brick is an all-American end, which distinction he owes chiefly to his ability to forward pass a f"ofhall farther than any 
other athlete past or present has been able to accomplish. Ho'ding the ball as an ordinary m^ would a baueball, he is able to hurl it 
from ISO to 200 feet, two-tHirds the length of the field. (81 Mr. Kavanagh on a hike in the hills behind the university. The Berkeley 
hills are full of these trails and they are well patronized by university students. 


ttanding in the college of letters and science and is taking 
special work in chemistry. He expects to graduate in May. 
He is also engaged 12 to 15 hours a week in the College of 
Agriculture in testing samples of waters and soils from the 
farms of the state. Mr. Guire became deaf at the age of 5 
and spent eleven years in the California school before entering 
Gallaudet College, where he graduated at the head of his 
class. 

The third member of the trio is Mr. R. H. Burger, who has 
just entered college. He has entered under the direction of 
the Veteran’s Bureau, being an ex-service man who lost his 
hearing four years ago. Mr. Burger has enrolled in the 
college of civil engineering. Mr. Burger has hardly been deaf 
long enough to become accustomed to the situations which daily 
present themselves to those deprived of hearing, nevertheless 
be is not side stepping any of these di0iculties in his choice 
of a college career. 


uates in attendance at the University of Rochester, claims the- 
record for graduates of any school for the deaf simultaneously 
in attendance at higher educational institutions for the hearings 
and doubtless no other school for the deaf can dispute the claim. 
Provided they take similiar courses or room together they 
should in a way overcome one of the greatest obstacles which 
the deaf student in a large school for the hearing alwa 3 i» 
meets with, that of limited contact with the social side of college 
life. Unquestionably this social side plays an important part 
in ‘the acquistion of a well rounded education, just as it is an 
important feature at Gallaudet College. 


The Rochester School ior the- Deaf with six of its grad- 


In an article entitled “My Father’’ appearing recently in the 
American Magazine, Frank Hodges, a young deaf man gives 
some details of the interest taken in him by his father. Frank 
Hodges is a senior in the University of Missouri. The story 
is one of intense paternal devotion. Frank Hodges became 
deaf in infancy and from the first had everything possible 
done for him. His education has been comfucted’ atbng the 
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-most approved line of the ultra-modernists. First came 
|,rivate teachers, then a private school for the deaf. When 
Mr. Hodges entered a college preparatory school for the 
hearing, he had a private tutor constantly by his side. All 
through his life wherev'er he went his father -smoothed his 
path by corresponding beforehand with those whom he was 
to meet, so that they might be prepared to give the boy the best 
assistance at their command. On railway journeys the con- 
ductors and porters knew weeks beforehand that they were to 
give the boy attention. This watchful care was cont'nucd 
even in the University, the father keeping up a continual 
-correspondence with the youth’s instructors. 

Of course alt this could not have been done without con- 
siderable financial outlay, so it may be pertinent to consider 
here that Mr. Hodges’ father, together with his unde, an ex- 
governor of the state, own twenty-five lumber yards and are 
-directors in half a dozen banks in Kansas. Most of the little 
-deaf boys whom w-e know don’t possess any sjch advanta-res, 
so their education has to be carried along in the mass, on some- 
what different lines. No doubt the process by which Mr. 
Hodges has been educated is superior to the ordinary, but it 
is about time there was a change. To quote from a letter of 
his father’s: ‘dt would break my heart to sec him making 
gestures and grimaces and signs. It is torture for me even to 
think of it.” In another letter his father expec s him to be a lead- 
er. If the younger Mr. Hodges really wishes to round out his life 
and become a leader, the time is opportune for him to learn 
these detested signs. He should get acquainted with others 
who like himself are deaf. He will find that there are those 
who have graduated fro.m universities and who were never 


in private schools for the deaf, some coming directly from 
schools for the deaf where the “gestures and grimaces” are 
employed, others from the public schools; men who never had any 
assistance in college, men who went over the top unaided and 
emerged victorious as far- as getting an education was con- 
cerned. He will find others still who went out in life and 
through their own initiative pluck and persev'erance climbed 
the ladder of success rung by rung. “Ten years from now,” 
writes a teacher to Hodges’ father when the latter was l-I, “he 
will be facing the world alone, a deaf young man.” Yet not 
quite alone for there will be twenty-five lumber yards. So he 
will Ije a leader at least in certain quarters. We would advise 
young Mr. Hodges to try being a leader amongst the deaf. He 
; eems to be a ‘regular feller', but we opine he would find 
amongs: the d-ca.f those to whom he would consider it an honor 
to be a trusted follower. Also it would do his father a world 
of good to take an interest in a class which he seems to con- 
-slder as a group apart from his son. 


General Frederick K. Grant said to his servant one morning; 
"James, I have left my mess boots out. I wanted them soled.” 

“Yes, sir," the servant answered. 

The general, dressing for dinner that night, said again; “I suppose, 
James, that you did as I told you about those boots?” 

James laid thirty-five cents on the bureau. 

“Yes, sir," said he, “and this is all T could get for them, though the 
corpora! v ho bought ’em said he’d have given half a dollar if pay day 
hadn't been so far off.” 


Boston minister once noticed a crowd of urchins clustered around 
a dr.- of doubtiul i edigree. 

“What .are you doing, my little men?” he asked with fatherly interest. 

“Swanping lies,” volunteered one of the boys. “The feller that tells 
the biggest one gets the purp.” 

“Shocking exclaimed the minister. “Why, when T was your age I 
never even thought of teliing .an untruth." 

“Youse win." chorused the urchins. “The dog's yours, mister.” 



, NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA ROUGH RIDERS OF 1922 

Editor Kdvviii Allan Hodgson amt his yo ma > grandson Randall Benton Tucker, of New York City. Right — Richard 
Well ngion Cros:«, grandson oi Mr, and Mrs. (.eorge S. Torter of tne' New Jersey School, at H.ghfaud l*ark, Philad.dpma, J a. 
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By Alexander L. Pack 


on my quotation from a friend’s 
letter in the last issue, concerning Miss Helen 
Keller’s appearance in vaudeville, another friend 
who dwells in a stronghold of oralism and who 
is at Jiome with the oral trained, the hearing or 
combined people, tells, me that, if the facts were learned, the 
extreme oral wing have frowned on Miss Keller’s going into 
vaudeville, cites an instance where Miss Keller was hooked to 
appear in a city that has an oral school, and the oral school has 
a Principal who is a shining luminary in the ultra-oral 
world, and when the press agent conceived the idea of having 
the Principal introduce Miss Keller, the Principal was furious 
at the very idea of landing her dignity and her prestige to 
advertising Miss Keller- under such circumstances, but there 
was no graceful way out, so when the time came to speak the 
Principal got up and said: “Let me introduce Miss Keller,’’ 
after which the Principal sat through the performance with a 
glacial demeanor that heightened rather than diminished at 
the finish. I am also .told by the same informant that Prof. 
Alexander Graham, Bell was made very far from happy by 
the vaudeville venture. 

Long before I knew'M’hat any one else thought of the matter, 

I felt that it was a, mosf deplorable thing for a young woman 
of Miss Keller’s standing to put herself on the vaudeville 
market, for vaudeville entertainers either sing, or dance, or act, 
or are freaks for a sight' of whom the public gladly pay. Miss 
Keller certainly is not an actress; does not sing or dance or act, 
and has no legitimate place in vaudeville. Where she properly 
belongs is the lecture platform where she can maintain her 
dignity and prestige, arid add to it. 

The other side of the picture is in that with her handicap 
Miss Keller is a free citizen of this country, and if she elects 
to make big money, it is her right, of course, and if her earn- 
ings insure her having all the comforts and luxuries her heart 
desires, and prov-ide for. herself so she will never know want, 
it is her own business, of course. Most of those who know her 
would like to see her happily married, enjoying the wifehood 
that is rightfully hers if she so desires. 

❖ 

The publisher of our magazine has paved the way for a 
department given over to reminiscences, and goes back over a 
period of forty years to give life again to some good ones. 
The funniest I can think of goes back less than two years, but 
the humor of it to me, at least, is just as much in evidence as 
if it were centuries old. It was my pleasure to go down to 
Philadelphia and take part in the anniversary banquet of Phila- 
delphia’s Division of the N. F. S. D. The local boys had 
decided to make their tenth anniversary dinner a high water 
mark in Quaker City records, and they got away with it, to use 
the vernacular of the slangy. They had three Grand Division 
officers present, and one of them, though commonly known as 
a New Yorker, has the distinction of claiming Philadelphia as 
his birthplace, while he was schooled and raised in New Jersey 
and spent eight years of life in upper Pennsylvania, and the 
remaining thirty-five years he has been a New Yorker, and 



when it came his turn to speak he told how glad he was to be 
attending such a celebration in the city he was proud to claim 
as his birthplace (very much applause) and how it pleased 
him to have had his parents move away from there when he 
was two months old (no applause), and then he weift on to say 
if it had to be done over again, he would, if it were in his 
power, again select the Quaker City as his birthplace (trem- 
endous applause) and, he continued, if he had his own way 
about it, his parents would again move away when he was two 
months old (no applause, not a hand anywhere). But they 
saw the joke just the same. 

The first person to lend a hand in adding to the list of per- 
sons deaf people can easily dispense with is my friend James 
F. Brady, of the very city I was just speaking about. He writes; 

“Those nuisances you wrote about should include that party 
who asjes ‘Are you married, wife deaf and dumb, any children, 
can they hear, how do you understand them? and ad infinitum. 
The other kind, ‘Why don’t you go to that faith healer at such 
anfi such a church; he made hearing a deaf and durnb girl, a 
friend of a friend’s cousin. You say you are stone deaf. No 
matter, so was the girl. Try it.’ Still another: ‘You should: 
have heard the music; it was fine.’ May this guy’s tribe perish! 
Understand, I do not wish you to think I am taking advantage 
of your infirmity — and so forth. * 

“It strikes me that some deaf people are trying t6 have the 
horse before the cart. They want legislatures to make it man- 
datory on public schools taking up the manual alphabet so as 
to benefit us. Others scatter cards broadcast, believing 
that everybody would go batty to learn our ‘language.’ My 
experience has shown me that those who desire to and do master 
finger spelling are like geniuses, born, not made. Some 
pick it up quickly and become good at it, while the majority 
take it up as a change for fun and forget it. The best way 
would be to hand them with judgment to those we know are 
interested^ — and save money and time and energy. Well, well,, 
this is a merry old world and whoever can make us laugh 
should be thanked.” 

❖ 

And to H. A. Lubben of Camp Point, 111., I owe the following; 

“In the last issue, you asked for further suggestions regard- 
ing that class of mortals us deaf can do without, so here is 
mine. The fellow who comes up to you in a crowd or elsewhere 
and starts to say something (altho he knows perfectly well you 
can’t hear) by grabbing both your shoulders in a viselike grip, 
placing his lips against your ear and yelling till he’s red as a 
lobster and every normal person within a block is . attracted by 
the commotion. If you try to push him off at arms length to ■ 
read his lips or watch his gestures, he thinks you failed to get 
it, and starts all over again. He makes a fool of himself and! 
life miserable for us. Therefore I say. Swat him!” : 

❖ 

Says the Boston correspondent of The Jeivish Deaf: 

“The amputated finger, the property of Mr. Hyman Feign,, 
has rapidly healed.” Sympathy is extended to Mr. Feign for- 
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Tiis loss, but he ought to be thankful that it was not his whole 
hand.. 

Ob! write your own comment! 

❖ 

A correspondent of the Journal tells of a man entirely 
Jacking in public spirit as manifested in opposition to the N. 
A. D., having no interest in the N. F. S. D. Condemning 
a man for his short sightedness in these matters in the public 
press may or may not be ethical, but when the writer goes on 
to condemn because the person “has no visible connection with 
any religious body,” he is distinctly unfair, for there are 
millions of free citizens of our glorious republic in the same 
boat, for this is a matter that concerns the individual alone, 
and some of the finest men I know are so very quiet about 
their church affiliations that their friends neither know nor 
care when or where they attend church. Then again, there 
are so many who parade their “visible connections with a re- 
ligious body” who we know are frauds and shams all the way 
through, and people no longer are rated by their “visible 
■church connections,” but simply and only by what they are. 
The article that brought this comment about concerns an- 
other community than mine, but if I were a newspaper re- 
porter, and 1 came across an instance of this kind, I would 
seek out the party concerned and try to bring him around. If 
3 failed in that I do not think I would publicly pillory him. 

❖ 

There was a column article in a recent issue of the Colorado 
Index that spoke right out in meeting concerning the stock 
selling game that has been going on for some time by which 
very clever deaf men have separated other deaf people from 
p. sum reported as being over $200,000. It has been a long 
time since so terse, so crisp and so exactly phrased news- 
paper article has appeared in the L. P. F. The article was 
■signed merely “V”, but hardly needed that much by way of 
self indentification for it bore the old-time blunt directness 
that was always a feature of the articles that Prof, George 
W. Veditz edified the public with. The hardest newspaper 
pounding I ever got came from “G. W.”, but I never admired 
the gentleman the less on that account. He is the open, direct 
fighter, always, and would not avail himself of an unfair 
advantage. It is on account of his squareness that his pen 
jiroducts have been so very much missed for several years, 
and I hope this Index article is the fore-runner of a new series 
that will furnish enjoyment for us all. Mr. Veditz is a very 
busy man these days, and in the poultry field is reaching un- 
usual distinction as an authority of the first order, and I am 
told that one of the largest grain houses of the West, after 
searching the field over for the best qualified man to prepare 
a treatise on the best foods for poultry, and affiliated subjects, 
have commissioned Mr. Veditz to do the work for them, thus 
acknowledging that he is not only the principal authority, but 
the best endowed man mentally, to contribute the literary work 
as well as the scientific. In other days, Mr. Veditz gave 
very largely of his time for the betterment of the welfare of his 
fellow deaf, which does not always bring good returns, and 
when thii becomes painfully evident it is only natural for such 
a man to turn about and work for himself. It is not often 
that such a combinati<m of talents dwells in one man, so there 
are very few men of the attainments of Veditz in the deaf 
world, and as we need them all it is a great pleasure to welcome 
G. W, back in the journalistic field. 

❖ . 

A new Richmond in the field of journalism for the deaf may 
or may not turn out to be the long awaited master-writer, and 
two pages of promise and premise may or may not be followed 
by worth while performance, but when a deaf man, who is a 
clergyman, and a college graduate says of his fellow deaf: 
“I have a belief, which I shall be glad to demonstrate for the 
benefit of the doubterp that the average deaf person does not 
develop the spiritual side of his nature, but lives a mere animal 
existence. He shuts himself up in the padded cell of his own 


small interests, and is there imprisoned, as in thick-ribbed ice,, 
while the current of civilization, richly laden with materials 
for self-advancement flows by unheeded. The reason for this, 
as I see it, is that we do not sufficiently exercise our wi{s, but 
let other people do our heavy thinking for us. When a man 
thinks, he must act ; he cannot simply stand still. It will ;there- 
iore be one of the leading objectives of this department to 
encourage thinking with the attainment of the Larger Life as 
the ultimate, but still far-off, goal. To this end I dedicate 
myself with all humility,” we ought to take up a collection for 
him so he can arrange for a post-graduate course somewhere 
to ehrichen himself in his knowledge of man, through a course 
of a properly arranged study of deaf mankind. Our worst 
enemies never got off such a ridiculous rigamarole of rot as 
the above, for they know that the average deaf man, in such 
matters is absolutely just like the average hearing man, for 
neither the inability to hear or the inability to speak is pro- 
ductive of such a state of affairs as this writer pictures. Of 
course it is possible that I may not get the writer’s intent. 
Probably he lost himself in the metaphors that tangled his poor 
deaf man up, first in a cell, then in thick ribbed ice, then in the 
current of civilization, for of course the thick ribbed ice may have 
melted. On top of all this, the writer states he is going to 
dedicate himself to making other people think for themselves, 
which is certainly a large order. If any one will read the 
extract above for a second time, and then again for a third time, 
it may dawn on him that a minister is going one way around 
to tell ordinary people that they do not go to church enough, 
but if that is the intent, why the padded cell, the thick ribbed 
(or even thin ribbed for that matter) ice ? 

❖ 

Now here comes another writer who tells the world : 

“Deafness is not a calamity. Rather, it is a blessing in 
disguise. It is a potent stimulus for causing a man to exert 
himself to his highest capabilities, It is only those persons who 
lack stamina and determination who are always sighing, 
“If only I were not deaf.” Those who sigh loudest are the 
very ones who hear most acutely the jingle of dirty dollars and 
the rustle of unholy petticoats. The deaf man with an ounce 
of manly pride in his makeup will credit the Lord with having 
used good judgment in assigning to him a heavier burd.tn than 
the average. He who cannot bear the responsibilities his 
Maker placed upon him, need not expect other men to assign 
him to a position of unusual trust” 

The silly season must be on, or perhaps it is spring-time 
that is to blame, but when a deaf man says that deafness is 
not a calamity, he writes himself down as plain ass. Deafness 
is one of the worst calamities that can befall man. Blindness 
is worse. Insanity even more woeful, but after them comes 
the state of total deafness. It is more than a calamity — it is a 
catastrophe and a cataclysm. That is, it would be all these'- 
things if man were not so readily adaptable to all the fates 
he encounters. Deafness makes philosophers of us. It cannot 
be helped, so it must be endured, and most of us find the read- 
iest way to endure it, and with pride; not in the infirmity, but 
in the way we have mastered it and overcome it. And why- 
burden the Lord with the cause of it, when it has never been 
demonstrated that the Lord is at fault. We know that mar- 
riage under certain circumstances will bring deafness, for it 
has been demonstrated over and over again, and we know 
that deafness comes from illness that the reasoning man will' 
rot attribute to an act of God. The Higher Power intends man 
should be happy and unburdened, and enjoy the five senses 
that is the normal allotment. Millions of men are slowly 
dying of starvation today, but they are brave about it. The 
hospitals of many lands are filled with hopeless wrecks of men. 
with minds gone, with limbs gone, with eyes gone, and with hope 
gone, but they are not cravens nor cowards, and bear their lot 
with fortitude, but no sensible man charges the Almighty with 
his lot, for the Almighty did not invent artillery, poison gas 
or torpedoes to sink hospital ships, nor bombard non-combatant 
women and children. Man is constajitly progressing. The 
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Medical scientists are subjugating diseases one by one: the 
terrors of small pox, diphtheria, typhoid, and many others have 
been minimized, and the time must come when men will not 
war upon each other, and in that perfect day those who live to 
see it will not lay it up to the Almight},- that it delights him to 
see us suffer, nor to thank him for giving us the strength to 


hear our waes with fortitude and humility, for it is inconceiv- 
able that any one, God or Man, should bring about for the mere 
pleasure of it such a crushing and withering calamity as total 
deafness in a world where the joys that are reached through 
the ear are morf than other joys, save only those that We 
can appreciate through our eyes. 


The Late Professor Jamininath Banerji 

“It has atuays been a mystery to me Aosi- these children, suffering',froh the most appalling dis- 
ability of being deaf and dumb can bi trained in any way at all, .and I must admit that after 
seeing the actual demonstratio-n of leaching, and after hearing the recitations and <uritnessing 
the Tableaux better done than I have ever seen school children do 'them before, the matter 
remains as great a mystery as ever. lie (Prof. Banerji) is to me a magician <who has managed 
to ivork miracles.” — Sir Robert B’ atson-Smyth (President Bengal Chamber of Commerce). 


ROFESSOR BANERJI was born on the 4th of 
January 1869 in Keotkhali, a small village in 
Vikrampur of Dacca District in the province of 
Bengal. His father, the late Faudit Kassinath 
Banerji, was the founder and first head paudit 
of Hashara M. E. School, the second oldest school in Vikrampur. 
Although himself an orthodox 


joined him immediately, and Mohini Babu also came in soon 
after. Here the foundation of the present Calcutta Deaf and 
Lumb School, the premier institution of its kind in India, was- 
laid. 

There was then in Bombay a missionary school for the deaf. 
Jamininath was deputed there by his patron Girindra Babu. 

He spent about four months there. 



but came back wl;h a deter- 
mination to go to England. Thia- 
idea appeared ridiculous to his 
friends, for neither he nor his 
infant school had any money. 
He however badly placed the 
proposal before the executive 
committee of the school, who 
approved of it. An appeal was 
issued, and sufficient money was 
soon raised. 

On the 11th of Sept. 1894,. 
Jamininath sailed for England. 
He joined the Training College 
for Teachers of the Deaf at 
Filizvoy Square, London. By his- 
diligence, he finished the eighteen 
months’ course of the college id 
a year, and passed the final exam- 
ination in the first division. 

But he was not yet satisfied and 
longed to go to the United States. 
The Fourth Congress of the Brit- 
ish Deaf and Dumb Association 
was held in Dublin from Aug. 6- 
to 9, 1895. He was invited to at- 
tend the Congress as represent- 
ative to India. He took advant- 
age of the situation, and spoke 
to some of his friends about his- 
intention of going to America. 
By delivering a lecture at the- 
Congress, he secured enough 
money to cover his passage. He 
also secured a letter of introduction to Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. 
Through his kind influence, a scholarship was secured front 
the U. S. A. Government, which- covered all his expenses at 
the Gallaudet College. 

One incident of his college life in Washington is worthi 
mentioning. On the completion of his training, his old prii- 
fes.ior, the late Dr. Gordon, offered him the post of Principal 
of a school. Mr. Banerji thankfully declined the offer saying; 
that he must go back and try to do something for the deaf of 
his country where their education was sadly neglected. Dr- 
Gordon clasped him round saying that he did not expect any 
other reply, but he was morally bound to make the offer first tO" 
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the best student of the Normal Class of the year. 

Principal Banerji was the pioneer to introduce in India a 
•system of education for the benefit of a most unfortunate sec- 
tion of his countrymen. He was a magnificient organizer. 
Started with 2 boys in a room of the City College, the Calcutta 
Deaf and Dumb School is now the premier institution of its 
Icind in India. It has now on its roll 85 pupils and owns pro- 
perty worth about 5 lakles of rupies. It was a very much up- 
hill work, and at times he was confronted with almost un- 
surmountable difficulties. But his undaunted spirit was never 
heaten. 

Of Principal Banerji as a teacher, it has been said that it 
-was always a delight to hear him teach. In a moment he 
<lescended from the height of an educated and experienced rnan 
to the level of his speechless pupils. A bond of sympathy thus 
■established, the task of teaching became easy. He did not be 
lieve in corporal punishment, but preferred appealing to the 
sense of honor of his pupils. 

In 1905, when Sir Robert Carlyle was President of the School, 
a daily paper in Calcutta wrote a leader that the Government 
-should take up the school. Sir Robert asked Principal Banerji 
as to his opinion. He said that it was a matter for the com- 
mittee to decide, but so far as he was concerned he would oppose 
•such a transfer in order to give the lie to the statement that 
Indians were incapable of taking any initiative. 

In 1916, when Sir Sankar Nair was Education Minister, the 
•Government of India issued a circular regarding the education 
of defectives, and wanted opinions and suggestions of the few 
schools of the deaf and dumb and the blind existing in India. 
Principal Banerji drew up a very able scheme for the spread 
-of education for the deaf and dumb. But as is the usual 
■custom with the Government of India, the matter was shelved 
•ovith the resignation of Sir Sankar Nair. 

Principal Banerji has earned the gratitude of our country 
in more ways than one. Stammering, stuttering and other 
impediments of speech are sufficiently common in India. But 
Slothing w'as done till he took it up. He also wrote a book on the 
rsubject, which is the first and only publication of its kind in 
India. 

In 1910, in recognition of his various social work, specially 
■for his work for the deaf, the Government conferred on him 
:^he high distinction of a Kaiseri — Hind Medal. 

Simple in his habits, affable in his manners, true and firm in 
his friendship, Principal Banerji was meek as a lamb. But 
he was always true to his convictions, and when necessity arose, 
'he was as firm as a rock. The school that he established was 
Ihis very life. Unmindful of his health, unmindful of his family 
needs, he worked for it. In the latter part of his life, his health 
completely broke down due to excessive labour. In spite of 
this, he continued to' 'work for the school as earnestly as before. 
Even to the very date of his death, he examined and signed 
•school papers from his bed. At four in the morning of Decem- 
ber 22, 1921 the great soul breathed his last. He was quite 
prepared for it, and when the last moment came, he in his 
usual smiling face took his last farewell from all present 
-around him. 

Sarat Chandra Banerji, 

Asst. Teacher Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School. 


HONEST JOHNNY 

“Mama,” said Johnny, “if you will let me go just this one 
-time, I won’t ask for anything to eat.” 

“All right,” said his mother. “Get your hat.” 

Johnny, perched on the edge of a big chair, became restless 
as savory odors came from the region of the kitchen. At last 
he blurted out: 

“There’s lots of pie and cake in this house.” 

The admonishing face of his mother recalled his promise, 
■and he added : 

“But what’s that to me ?” — Success Magazine. 


A Tribute 

It was with profound sorrow that the deaf of the city 
and the state learned of the tragic death of Congressman 
Elston. To them he had always been a friend. In his 
boyhood he associated with them and learned the finger 
alphabet. In college he played against their baseball 
team. In mature years, when the Governor of California, 
Hiram Johnson, appointed him a director of the California 
Sciiool for the Deaf and the Blind, he renew’ed his interest 
in the struggles of the silent people. Fate alvi'ays seemed 
to point the way for him to aid this class of people. He 
seemed to sense the responsibilitj' and he was always 
equal to it. His efforts in behalf of the children at the 
school were tireless, no matter how crowded his own 
precious time w-as. 

When he was a candidate for Congress, the deaf citi- 
zens of his district cast their votes for him and he was 
none the wdser for the tribute. 

.'\t Washington, his power and influence increased, he 
again show'ed his devotion to the silent people whom he 
knew so well. In that city there is a college, the only 
one of its kind in the world — the government college for 
deaf-mutes — Gallaudet College. It is run on somew-hat 
the same basis as is West Point and the Naval Academy 
at .\niiapolis. with the exception that students of -w^ealthy 
parents are required to pay boarding charges. The free 
scholarships, numbering one hundred and tw-enty-five are 
awarded to brilliant deaf-mutes of the states by congress, 
through the members of congress. During his terms of 
office, Mr. Elston succeeded in gaining quite a number of 
these free scholarships for deserving graduates of the 
California School, of which he was once a director. Some 
of these since received their degrees and are now engaged 
in the different professions. One of them is taking a post- 
graduate course in the University of California. College of 
Chemistry, and expects to receive his degree in May. 

While in W'ashington, his deaf friends often called 
on him and he always received them cordially and talked 
to them freely, using the hand alphabet. He would throw 
his arm around their necks and show his deep affection 
for them, the while encouraging them to keep at their 
difficult task of matching a natural misfortune against the 
ambition to acquire a liberal education embracing the 
arts and sciences. 

In his lamentable death, the deaf of this city, in fact of 
the whole country, have been deprived of a true friend — 
a friend, strong, sincere, enthusiastic, keen, big hearted 
and tireless it\ his endeavors to make lighter their unequal 
chance in the great scramble for the better kind of life 
on earth which involves desire to assist in the great task 
of bettering the conditions of society, desire for fame and 
desire for material prosperity. These desires he seemed to 
comprehend as longings of their souls and believing, he 
always lent a hand. 

The loss to the afflicted is impossible to realize just 
now, but when the meaning of it dawns, there will yet 
be consolation, for — 

“Not to the grave, not to the gra\'e, my soul. 

Follow thy friend beloved! 

But in the lonely hour, 

But in the evening -walk. 

Think that he accompanies thy solitude; 

Think that he holds with thee 
Mysterious intercourse: 

And though remembrance wake a tear. 

There will be joy in grief." 

— H'inifielJ Scott Runde, in Berkeley, {Cal.) Gazette. 

See inside front cover for Combination subscription rates. 
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Bequest to the N. A. D. 

Mr. Charles J. Poole, formerly of Reading, Pa., but later of 
Los Angeles, California, who committed suicide at the latter 
place in December, turned over to the National Association 
of the Deaf a stock certificate for one hundred shares (par 
value five dollars per share) in the Peoples Printing Company, 
of Reading, Pa. 

Through the efficient help of the Rev. F. C. Smielau, the 
Secretary-Treasurer was able to effect the transfer of this 
stock to the N. A. D. The company is a reputable one, and 
was found, on investigation in Reading by Mr. Smielau, to be 
doing verj- good business. A 6% dividend on the stock was 
declared in February, and the N. A. D. has received a check 
for $30.00 as its share of the “melon-cutting.” 

The stock will be turned over together with the dividend, 
to the Endowment fund, and will make a goodly addition 
thereto. 

Mr. Poole Was an Englishman, who in the latter part of his 
life became discouraged and dissatisfied with our form of 
government, eventually becoming a socialist. He became a 
life member of the N. A. D. in 1919, while still residing in 
Reading. A full account of his death appeared in the deaf 
press some weeks ago. 


Enter Independence Hall 
Branch 

The deaf of Philadelphia have finally seen the light, and 
in response thereto have effected the organization of a Branch 
of the N. A. D., to be known as the INDEPENDENCE HALL 
BRANCH. 

A great name. A great people. A great city. We shall 
expect much from Independence Hall Branch. And we shall 
not be disappointed. 

The Branch has started with a splendid governing board: 

President: Harry E. Stevens. 

Vice-Pres: Joseph S. Rodgers. 

Secretary: Arthur Fowler. 

Treasurer: Miss May Steinple. 

Executive Board Members: Warren M. Smaltz, James 
L. Jennings, William H. Klein. 


Texas to the Front 

Down in the Lone Star State, John Amos Todd has became so 
skilful with the lariat that he has started a stampede for 
membership in the N. A. D,, John has plenty of enthusiasm, 
and when he once gets interested in a good cause, there 
is no stopping him. As a result, tne Texas membership list 
is growing at a great rate. 


New Members N. A. D. 


Still they come, and will 
N. A. D. is a good thing: 

T. H. Wilson, Ga. 

Bertie Whitefield, Ga. 
Herbert Danver, Pa. 

Mrs. H. Danver, Pa. 

Fred Wilson, Pa. 

L. D. Read, Pa. 

G. W. Bloedel, Pa. 

Mrs. G. W. Bloedel, Pa. 
Roscoe Cartin, S. C. 

Mrs. Roscoe Cartin, S. C. 
Stanley Lunewski, N, J. 
Samuel Brosniak, N. J. 
Edwin Markley, N. J. 

J. H. Higgins, .N. J. 

C. M. Pennell, Pa. 

J. S. Rodgers, Pa. 

Mrs. J. S. Rodgers, Pa. 

Miss Anna Hagan, Pa. 

W. M. Smaltz, Pa. 

Mrs. W. M. Smaltz, Pa. 
Miss Helen Nickel, Pa. 

H. F. Smith, Pa. 

Arthur Fowler, Pa. 

Mrs. Nettie Hagy, Pa. 

Mrs. H. E. Stevens, N. J. 


continue coming, for they know 

W. S. B. Miller, Pa. 

George B. Wilson, Pa. 

E. H. Butts, Pa. 

Vernal Glover, S. C. 
j A. Rhodes, S. C. 

E. A. Bueltemann, Mo. 

L. W. Heber, 111. 

R. P. Jordan, Me. 

Mrs. R. L. Cave, S. C. 

Miss Ruby Richardson, S. C. 
Miss Bertha Richardson, S. C. 
G. M. Miller, N. Y. 

Wm. Wiggers, Ind, 

Bill Buchanan, S. C. 

Miss Weinona Edwards, S. C.^ 
D. E. King, S. C. 

Thomas Ritchie, 111. . 

G. E. Rhodes, S. C. . 

Mrs. G. E. Rhodes, S. C. 

Mrs. S. W. Pearsall, N. J. 

O. A. Reinke, N. J. 

Miss Wanda Wojewucka, N. J_ 
Yates Lansing, N. Y. 

H. V. Barnett, N. Y. 

F. W. Heber, 111. 


Letter From Mr. Howard 

Dr. j. H. Cloud, President National Association of the Deaf, 
Mr. Samuel Frankenheim, Chairman De TEpee Memoriai, 
Statue Committee. 

Gentlemen: Upon the resignation of Mr. Anton Schroedcr 
as Treasurer of the De I’Epee Memorial Statue Committee- 
you requested me to attend to the closing of his account witb 
the Association. 

Mr. Schroeder’s books were audited by a public accountant. 
The auditor found Mr. Schroeder’s books to be substantially 
correct. 

Mr. Schroeder’s last published report under date of March; 
15, 1921, showed total receipts of $3,669.85, disbursements of 
$284.46 and a balance to the credit of the Committee of 
$3,385.39. 

Upon closing his accounts as November 1, 1921, total 
receipts were $3,681.10, disbursements $286.11 and a balance 
to the credit of the Committee of $3,594.99. 

However, there were certain investments outstanding. It 
was not until March 1, 1922 that ♦hese investments could be- 
liquidated. Upon final settlement as of this date, the invest- 
ments, with accrued interest, gave a net cash balance in the- 
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Committee of $4,745.14. Of this sum, $15,18 has been turned 
-over to Mr. Frankenheim. The balance, $4,729.96, in the 
form of a draft on New York, made payable to Mr. Samuel 
Frankenheim, Chairman of the De I’Epee Memorial Statue 
Committee, goes forward with this report. 

It is my impression that the De I’Epee Memorial Statue 
■Committee is now in possession of the largest single fund 
leld by the National Association of the Deaf. 

This speaks well of the manner in which the fund has been 
handled and it should lend encouragement to those in whose 
hands the carrying out of the object of this fund will hence- 
forth rest. Contributors can feel assured that the money they 
lave advanced for the furtherance of this worthy object is 
properly safeguarded and is so invested that the required 
amount will be reached with as little demand on the gen- 
■crosity of contributors as is possibble. 

Respectfully submitting this, my report, I am 

Yours truly, 

Duluth, Minn., March 16, 1922. J.^y Cooke Howard. 


Stock Peddlers 

The Executive Board of the Association has authorized 
^President Cloud to appoint members of a Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, designed to examine into the merits of securities offered 
vur members. 

At this time, a great number of worthless stock issues are 
“being floated, and are being absorbed by the buying public, 
-which is gullible to the last degree. In nine cases out of ten, 
a friend of good credit and temporarily in need of cash will 
"be refused a loan, but a stock-peddling shark whom no one 
'Itnows will be handed over a hundred dollars in exchange for 
a gaudy scrap of paper that is not worth the ink used in 
printing it. 

The deaf are just as gullible as their hearing brethren. 
Many have asked for advice on investments of various kinds, 
and lately with regard to some of the stock that has been 
issued for their “especial benefit.’' To answer these questions 
.and make thorough Investigations, the new Bureau will be 
•established. 

People must be educated in the fundamentals of sound in- 
-vestment, and this education should be begun early, in the 
public schools, in our schools for the deaf, and elsewhere. How- 
■ei-er, the lure of the “get-rich-quick’’ scheme is hard to combat, 
and the daring operator with a proper understanding of 
psychological principles is likely to reap a profitable li-ving, 
if not riches, unless the public awakeo's and lands him behind 
the bars. 

“Ponzied finance” will be possible for a while yet, but not 
• over long. 


New Impostor Chief 

President Cloud has appointed Mr. John E. Purdum, of 
Chicago, to be chief of the Impostor Bureau, vice Anton 
Schroeder, resigned. 

The job confronting Mr. Purdum seems to be a difficult one 
just at this time. He will not only have to contend with the 
fakirs, but also the able-bodied, begging-peddling deaf as well. 
This latter class presents the harder problem. 

Only the other day we ran into one of these fellows in 
Jacksonville, Illinois. He gave his name of Otto Jones, and 
seems to have been plying his begging trade all over the 
country. He had neatly printed cards stating in faultless 
English that he was soliciting funds to pay his way through 
a barber college, and that on account of his deafness he was 
xinable t« obtain work. The card must have been prepared 
•for him, for he is of a rather low order of mentality. I be- 


lieve he stated that someone in St. Louis had written the plea 
for him, probably someone in the same business as himself. He 
showed me ,a permit issued him by the mayor of a small 
Illinois town, allowing him to solicit alms lot one day only. 
He was told that if he did not leave Jacksonville at once he 
would be arrested. 

This fellow is hale and hearty and able-bodied. He had 
plenty of money obtained by plying his begging occupation. 
The harm such fellows of this ilk do is vastly greater than 
that done by the genuine fakir. 

But what are we to do about it? Johnny Purdum is trying 
to solve this problem, and probably will, in due time. 


N. A, D. Program Committee 
Bulletin 

Suggestions for the program have begun to come in. Inter- 
est in what promises to be the “biggest-ever’’ convention of 
the N. A. D. is being aroused throughout the deaf world. 
The wheels have begun to turn, and by 1923 will have attain- 
ed their maximum speed — counting, of course, on your being 
there to help speed things up. 

As the Gate City of the South, the section of unsurpassed 
hospitality, Atlanta's welcome to the N. A. D. hosts will stand 
out as the warmest in annals of the Association for years to 
com-e. Her gates, like the hearts of her people, are open wide, 
so that as a convention city she has won the unique distinction 
of being the “City of the Glad Hand.” But the force of this 
epithet must be felt, not merely read, to be appreciated. Come 
down and feel it. 

But while Atlanta’s welcome will be the warmest, the pro- 
spective visitor should not get our metaphors so mixed as to 
imagine that her physical temperature corresponds to her 
spiritual. For while her enthusiasm is kept at white heat, she 
doesn’t need to fan herself in midsummer to keep cool. Her 
altitude of 1000 feet above the sea level and her proximity to 
the Atlantic, whose breezes continually keep her skirts flut- 
tering, make her summer temperature an ideal one such as 
inland cities, though far to the north, do not enjoy. 

And as to scenery — that’s something that cannot be put on 
paper. The meetings of the convention will be so arranged 
as to give plenty of opportunity for sight-seeing. Pleasure has 
always played a conspicuous part in the national gatherings 
of the N. A. D., and at Atlanta, 1923, the business part of the 
program will be pleasantly punctuated with side-trips and 
other joy-giving features. 

The adage, “See Naples and die,^” revised and brought down 
to date, reads; “Sec Atlanta and live.” Atlanta 1923, will be 
a memory that will live long and afford exquisite pleasure for 
years after to those who take in the big e\xnt. 

PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


AND SO ON 

There was a man who suffered from deafness. 

The dentist informed him that it was caused by the condition 
of his teeth. 

The nose and throat specialist informed him that it was 
caused by the mucous membrance of hie nose. 

The osteopath informed him that a few treatments in osteo- 
pathy would cure him. 

A singing teacher told him to take singing lessons as that 
would teach him how to breath and clear his head. 

A chiropractitioner told him that his deafness was caused by 
the condition of his spine. 

A barber told him that a daily oil shampoo would help him. 

A chiropodist told him that his feet needed attention and that 
he would probably hear better after that. 

It is a hard, hard world that we live in. 
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The Deaf and the Automobile 

From time to time The Silent Worker has requested 
information concerning what is being done in the different 
states to secure privileges for the deaf to operate auto- 
mobiles. As yet we have received no response so we 
again wish to make an appeal. Please let us know what 
is being done in your state along this line by the deaf, 
either through organizations or individuals. 

Mrs. Belle Argo 

The deaf as well as teachers of the deaf were very 
much shocked to hear of the sudden death of Mrs. Belle 
Argo. Mr. and Mrs. Argo had two sons who grew to 
manhood. One of them died, soon to be followed by 
the other. Then Mr. Argo died and shortly after his 
wife. It is seldom that a whole family passes away in 
such a short period of time. Their sons died in the prime 
of life. Mr. and Mrs. Argo, however, have both 
completed a most worthy life’s work. The Silent 
Worker hopes whoever fills their places will do as much 
for mankind as they have done. 

The Mute Labor Problem 

Mr. George B. Grimm, of the Municipal University 
of Akron. Akron, Ohio, is preparing a thesis on the 
“Mute* Labor Problem.” He has sent a questionnaire to 
most of the schools requesting information on the follow- 
ing subjects : 

1. Thd history of the language. 

2. The early history of Mutes and their labor develop- 
ment up to the present time. 

3. What is being done in the schools in industrial lines. 

4. Causes for discrimination against Mute labor. 

5. Has there been any definite legislation for the bene- 


fit of the Mute due to the activities of the N. A. D. or 
similar organization in regard to industry? 

6. In what lines the majority of Mutes are employed. 

7. Where is the center of Mute population. 

Mr. Grimm is not seeking the opinion of the deaf but 
he is seeking facts. If any reader has any definite in- 
formation on the subject, any reliable statistics covering 
the situation please send them to him. 

•By the word Mute Mr. Grimm means the Deaf. 

Reminiscenses 

Way back in the almost forgotten past there arc 
many interesting incidents in our deaf world that were 
never told in print and which would undoubtedly prove 
very interesting to the younger generation of today as 
well as to those whose hair is tinged with gray. Sucb 
stories are welcome, only make them brief, to the point, 
witty and interesting. 

Aebievements 

Have you, dear reader, achieved something? If so, we^ 
want to know what it is. It is our business to show up^ 
the deaf in their best light, no matter what it is, so long as 
it is above the ordinary. For many years we have been 
doing it and wish to keep on doing it. It is our hobby 
and we are conceited enough to believe that this hobby 
of ours has rendered the Deaf a great service. 

Remember that The Silent Worker is your maga- 
zine. It is printed and published for your entertainment 
and benefit, therefore it is up to you to support it witb 
your brains and your dollars. 

A Letter of Appreciation 

G.^rfield Memorial Hospital 

Washis'ctom, D. C., March 21, 1922. 

The Editor of The Silent Worker; — The Vienna teachers of 
the deaf desire to express their heartfelt thanks to the Ameri- 
can teachers and friends of the deaf who saved them from^ 
starvation this last winter. The amount sent averaged ten 
dollars apiece to forty-nine teachers, but they arranged it among 
themselves so that the more needy received more than ten 
dollars and the less needy received less. Most of the money 
came from teachers and pupils of American schools for the 
deaf, to whom I appealed directly by letters to the heads of 
schools; but some money came from friends who read my 
appeal in the Deaf-Mute’s Journal, The Volta Revieiu and The 
Silent Worker. Therefore 1 am asking these periodicals tn 
publish this letter of thanks. 

I have been a patient in this splendid hospital about three- 
weeks. I am much better now and hope to return to my home 
at Kendall Green in a few days. Yours faithfully, 

Edward Allen Fay. 


THE FALL OF MAN 

“Where,” asked the female-suffrage orator, “would man be 
to-day were it not for woman?” 

She paused a moment and looked around the hall. 

“I repeat,” she said, “where would man be to-day if not for 
woman ?” 

“He’d be in the Garden of Eden eating strawberries,”' ans- 
wered a voice from the gallery. — Tit-Bits.. 
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L. L. WRIGHT 


Mr. L. L. Wright, for eight years superintendent of the 
Michigan School for the Deaf, died on January 10, 1922. Al- 
though in ill health for many months his death came as a 
surprise and shock to us all. 

Mr. Wright was born in Cantoti, Ohio, January 17, 1857. 
He was educated in the public schools and at Rippon College 
in Wisconsin. He began his teaching career in the rural 
sch(M)ls of Wisconsin and his first principalship was at Wau- 
paca in that state. He came to Michigan as superintendent 
of the Ironwood schools and there made a reputation for him- 
self throughout the middle northwest. 

' Mr. Wright left Ironwood for Lansing, when he became 
state superintendent of public instruction. His candidacy for 
this office was never opposed and he held it for eight years. 
He left it to become superintendent of the School for the Deaf 
at Flint. 

Mr. Wright was a man much beloved and respected in the 
state of Michigan. He stood high in educational work and 
was given a M.A. degree by the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor. 

Mr. Wright, although coming to Flint without an intimate 
knowledge of the deaf, nevertheless proved himself an 
able and efficient executive. He wanted the Michigan School 
to rank with the best. He was modern and progressive in 
his every idea and his school reflected his feeling. 

\o man could have been more interested in, or enthusi- 
astic for a school than was Mr. Wright. And had not ill 
health overtaken him he would have occupied an enviable 
place among teachers of the deaf. Teachers and pupils alike 
mourn the loss of a capable nvan and a good friend. 


why not? 

Little Alfred had grown so weary of being asked by admiring 
strangers, “Whose little boy are you?" that one day he surprised 
every one by turning the tables. Directing his innocent gaze 
upon a very young man who was calling upon his sister, th? 
child demanded sweetly: 

“Whose papa are yowT’-^Chicago Rfcord-IIerald. 


Work Among The Deaf 

Some time ago a deputation of deaf people appealed to the 
Diocese for religious services in the sign language, there being 
nothing of the kind carried on regularly in this region. As a 
result of this the Rev. James H. Cloud, D. D., of St. Louis, a 
priest of the Church, and president of the National Association 
of the Deaf, came to Denver at Christmas time and held 
services in St. John's Cathedral and St. Mark’s Church. It is- 
hoped to have similar services at Easter, and Dr. Cloud has 
promised to give the month of August to work in Colorado. 

The leading deaf people of Denver, regardless of denomi- 
national affiliations, are interested in the Bible Class which 
they organized some months ago and which meets every Sun- 
day afternoon in St. Mark’s Chapel. They are desirous of 
having ministerial visitations and at least some semblance of 
regularity in the matter of Church services. Prior to this visit 
of Dr. Cloud’s it had been several years since there had been 
any Church services for the deaf in Denver. If the good people 
of Denver blessed with normal hearing had been deprived of 
Church services for an equal length of time they would come 
to a fuller realization of what such a deprivation means to the 
deaf. 

The dioceses east of the Mississippi are fairly well favored 
with missionary clergymen — eleven all told — working among the 
deaf. In addition there are several layreaders and other church 
workers. Philadelphia, New York and Chicago have church 
buildings and parish houses for the exclusive use of the deaf. 
The Trans-Mississippi territory is practically virgin soil as 
regards church work among the deaf. Only two clergy'men 
working among the deaf reside in the three Provinces west of 
the Mississippi. One is located in Los Angeles and gives a part 
of his time to deaf work. The other resides in St. Louis and 
is the senior missionary in point of years of service in the deaf- 
mute mission field. Owing to a lack of Church support he has- 
been obliged to engage in a secular calling while giving his 
spare time to work of the Church among the deaf. The three 
strongest missions for the deaf as regards the number of 
communicants are All Souls’, Philadelphia; St. Ann’s, New York, 
and St. Thomas’, St. Louis, in the order named. 

Each state, those west of the Mississippi included, maintains 
at least one well equipped and well attended school for the Deaf. 
The one located at Colorado Springs is rated among the best 
in the country. Its physical equipment is exceptionally good. 
The larger centers of population afford the deaf varied, con- 
genial and renumerative employment and opportunities for 
social intercourse which means so much to them. Consequently 
a rather larger proportion of our country’s deaf citizens are 
found in cities. The local clergy not being versed in the lan- 
guage of conventional ygns, (the only language in which serv- 
ices for the deaf can be conducted with any degree of edification 
and satisfaction,) cannot well maintain pastoral relations with 
the deaf. The deaf are educated, many very well educated 
and carry on in the work-a-day world with apparently slight 
deference to the handicap of defective hearing but when it 
comes to Church services, lectures or other public addresses 
they insist on the sign language. Hence the need of trained 
missionaries specializini( in work among the deaf . — The Church 
at ZL-ork in Colorado. 


Can’t Live Without It 

Let me tell you that I appreciate your magazine very much 
and I think it is the best American magazine for the deaf I 
have ever read so 1 cannot live without your wonderful 
magazine. I assure you that every deaf person ought to take 
it. With Easter greetings to the National Association of the- 
Deaf and also to the students in your printing office. 

Douglas Biudlet. 

Tachute, P. Q., Canada. 
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(Articles pertaining to sports in connection with the deaf will be welcomed by this Department) 

Edited by F. A, Moore 


CHARLES CLYDE MARSHALL -By Gosh 



pigs. One day loud and terrible squeals began emitting 
from the pig-pens. The uncle rushed over only to dis- 
cover Charles with his aunt’s butcher knife in his left 
hand calmly trydng to skin a live little pig. He was so 
lonesome and so wanted a “pigskin. 

Marshall learned his great 

interference trick, that of being 

able to topple over four or more 
^ men at once, by throwing him- 

\ self in front of frightened 

^ ^ calves. Day after day he 

would sic his bull-dog, “Spike,” 
after the calves, and then at 
the opportune moment throw 
himself in front of several. 


HE Superintendent is about to enter a door. 

It is suddenly flung open, slamming him in the 
face and knocking his “specs” off. And out of 
the door shoots a square little boy, who bounds 
down the steps and scurries around the corner. 
The dazed Supt. turns to pick 
up his glasses. Just then the 
<loor flings open again, slam- 
ming the Supt. violently and 
flatly against his seats and pitch- 
ing him forward on the landing, 
perilously near the stairs. 

This time an egg-shaped little 
boy laboriously wheezes by the 
all-the-more-dazed Supt. and 
disappears around the corner 
after the square one. 

We refrain from informing 
our readers as to what the 
Supt. said. Sufficient is it for 
us to know that he did what 
any real red-blooded Irishman 
would have done under such 
circumstances. Again the door 
is flung open and out from it 
emerges the supervisor, red of 
face and perspiring all over. 

He carries a long switch in his 
hand. He helps the Supt. to 
his feet and — we leave the rest 
to your imagination. 

The little square boy was 
none other than Charles Clyde 
Marshall, Gallaudet, ’17 and 
one of the greatest football ends 
in the country. The other little 
oval-shaped one was none other 
than his equally famous school 
and college mate Scott Cusca- 
<len. Their being chased by 
the supervisors so often enabled 
them to learn the fundamental 
principles of speed which later 
brought them fame. 

Charles was born in York, 

Nebraska, and entered school 


CHARLES CLYDE MARSHALL 


at the age of seven. Because of his shape and size his 
inclinations were naturally for football. Here he first 
learned of the word “pigskin.” The following summer 
he was sent over to his Uncle’s farm where pigs and cattle 
abounded. Charles from the first had a special liking for 


beat him. 

He, and Scott Cuscaden, entered Gallaudet in the fall 
of 1912 and before opening a book, donned football togs. 
Fritz Crafts was then making his debut as coach of the 
football team there. He placed Marshall at left -end 
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and Foltz at right, where they stuck for the next three 
years and eventually became the best pair of ends of any 
College or University in the South-Atlantic section — 
this according to the Washington and Baltimore papers. 
They placed both on the All South-Atlantic Team for 
two consecutive years, 1913 and 1914. 

In baseball Marshall and Moore were great rivals for 
the pitcher’s position until Rasmussen put in an appear- 
ance. The chief feature of his pitching was his being 
knocked out of the box so often by the High School teams. 
According to statistics he led Moore in this by only a 
few points. On the track Capt. Farquhar used him 
chiefly to smooth out the rough places and to crush the 
lumpy cinders with his ponderous weight. For instance, 
whenever Farry desired to time his relay proteges, he 
would send Marshall ahead. Whenever this was done 
his men made better time. 

With Foltz, who, himself, knew nothing, acting as 
manager, Marshall developed into one of the best “green” 
wrestlers ever seen in the District of Columbia. Because 
of his wide chest his opponents could not place both 
shoulders on the mat at the same time. Marshall won his 
one and only match by mere strength. He sports his 
gold medal proudly these days. He says he quit the game 
because he was afraid to hurt his opponents. 

He graduated from Gallaudet in 1917 with the degree 
of Bachelor of Letters and a trunk full of Gs. He joined 
the Flying Squadron of Goodyear in 1919. And of 
course was given a place on the famous Silents football 
team. As usual he got his name in the papers wu’th 
monotonous regularity. A certain “Scribe” of a large 
Pittsburgh Daily saw him in action against the Bradley 
Eagles of Pittsburgh and said that if Coach Warner of 
the University of Pittsburgh had him on his team, he 
(Warner) would possess an All-American left-end. We 
agree with this scribe. 

0 0 0 


HERE HE IS, THE GRE.AT 
FOLTZ, WITH HIS CHA.\I- 
PIONSHIP SMILE.” HIS 
FOOTBALL TEAM WON 
THE STATE HIGH SCHOOL 
CHA MPIONSHIP L.AST 
FALL AND SO DID HIS 
TRAC K TEAM LAST 
SPRING, AND NOW HIS 
BASKET-BALL TEAM IS 
FIGHTING IN THE FI- 
NALS. FOLLY MUST H.AYE 
A SECRET ALL HIS OWN 
TO BE ABLE TO DO ALL 
THIS. 

0 0 0 

FISHING 

Some men go fishing for the sake of the sport, while others 
do so just for the number of the catch. The former are not so 
eager to catch many fish as to get sport out of their catch. 
One fish properly handled will afford more sport than if 

twenty were reeled in as if a crane were attached to the rod. 

To them oft times a fish that escapes gives more sport than one 
that is landed. The fellow of the latter class of sportsmen can- 
not understand this probably because of his being conscious of the 
jeers he will receive when he gets home, especially from Friend 
Wife. There are certain fellows of this class that often be- 




BELL EASON 

Deaf Skating Champion who has made a name for himself 
in Fort Worth, Texas, and .Akron, Ohio, upon roller skates 

come very disagreeable. That is the fellow who makes a dash 
for the best seat, determined to outdo all his companions, if 
he can; keeps counting his catch, seldom accurately; grows 
increasingly vociferous with the landing of each fish, and 
finally imperils the auditory nerves of everybody but himself 
with shouts. 

The writer remembers that in his boyhood days he belonged 
to the class that went in for the greatest catch and he usually 
came out ahead of his companions, but he at least can be par- 
doned for he never threw a fish away. He took every one- 
of them home to school with him and after holding them up to the 
view of everybody from the Supt. down, he buckled down to 
the disagreeable task of cleaning the whole big bunch. He 
even cooked them himself Sunday morning and then after 
picking out just enough for himself turned the rest over to 
the other pupils. And the thanks he got were often more 
gratifying than the sport itself. Anyway GIVING is itself a 
sport. 

The tug and the swish of the line are sufficient for the writer 
nowadays, and whenever the day is of the right sort, his grand- 
dad is conveniently very sick that he of necessity must be at 
his bedside. And always the next day he returns in better 
spirits. His grand-dad is miraculously better, too. 

0 0 0 

THE TENSE MOMENT 

Georgetown went through the season in whirlwind fashron. 
She held the Navy to 13-7 score the previous Saturday, .^nd 
so did Gallaudet go through hers in whirlwind fashion. She- 
beat Maryland State 20 to 0 the previous Saturday. 

It is now the afternoon of Thanksgving Day, 1914. Gal-- 
laudet is playing Georgetown on Hill Top. The score is 12 
to 7 in favor of Georgetown. If Gallaudet can shove the- 
ball over the line for a touchdown, she will win 13 to 12, and it 
goal is kicked, 14 to 12. Gallaudet has carried the ball steadily 
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THE 

“Top row, left to right — Simpson, Howell, Vollme 


HLENT BASEBALL TEAM 

Deaner. McKinley. Bottom Row- 
Baker, Stlehblecon. 


-Robinson, Riddle, Kiihbander, Hatfield, 


This team was organized in 1920 by Mr. Webster H. Hatfield, a hearing .son of deaf parents. In 1921 with him acting as manager and 
catcher for the team, it won 28 out of a total of 36 games. Thej^e games were played with strong local and out-of-town teams. 

Hatfield hope.s to strengthen his team with several new men this season. Good, deaf ball players, who arc desirious of securing employment 
in Dayton yhould write to either Mr. Hatfield or Jack Bates of 613 Washington St, Dayton, Ohio. They should state what trade they are best 
qualified for. 

The people of Dayton arc proud of the Silents and promise financial backing for the season of 1922. Jack-wn Bates. 


down the field on tricks and line plunges through her op- 
ponents reputed strong line that the Navy had failed to pene- 
trate. The ball is now on the five-yard line. It is first down 
■with only three minute-., to go. 

“Hold ’em! Hold ’em!!,” yell the Georgetown rooters over 
to the right. Out from the left issues a louder yell because 
of the greater number of throats. “A score! A score!,” 
drowns that of the right. “Sorrel” Classen is sent against 
Georgetown's line, but fails to gain. Georgetown’s line has 
stiffened. A forward-pass signal is given. The ball is snapped. 
Down the side-line sneaks Capt. Foltz. .He crosses the goal 
line. The ball is tossed to him, but it goes a little too high. 
He frantically throws up his short arms with his chubby 

fingers extended to their fullest and jumps high into the air. 
The ball brushes his fingers and falls to the ground. That 
was a darned close one. Frantic yells intermingled with sighs 
of relief emit from the Georgetown section. The ball is brought 
i'ack. Again a forward pass is called. The moment is tense; 
■everybody is hushed. The ball is snapped. Right end “Lefty” 

Marshall sprints diagonally to the left side, while Foltz 

■crosses to the right. Like a bullet the ball is shot towards 
Marshall’s waiting arms. Just as it reaches them, it is 

knocked out by an opponent. “$*!§'fT” escapes from both 
-sections of rooters. Only a minute is left to play. The ball 
is brought back again. Again a forward pass is called. The 
■Gallaudet backs lineup in tandem formation. The Quarter- 
1 ack receives the ball and feigns to hand it to the backs, who 
rush through the line and then spread out. The Quarterback 
runs five yards back and turns and tosses the ball to one of 
the waiting backs. Just then the back stumbles and the ball 
is grounded. Over on the right “curses” of relief split the air. 
It is now Georgetown’s ball and after two or three powerful 
rushes the game is over. 

It was a mighty tense game up to the last minute, and 
though Gallaudet lo^t, she won. That was the decision of 
the crowd of spectators, who rushed onto the field and carried 
the players off to the club house. 


DEAF BOXER DENIES HE’S DANGEROUS 

Hazleton, Pa., Jan. 29. — Dummy Mack, the local light- 
weight boxer against whom the police have declared a ban 
because they claim he is a menace to opponents on account 
of his inabiltiy to hear the sound of the gong at the end of a 
lound, today issued statement in which he makes a novel de- 
fense. 

He says that he has never hurt an adversary off his guard 
in the 100 or more of his battles in which he has taken part, 
and that some of the star boxers of the country are deaf. He 
says, furthermore, that he can almost automatically time the 
leng:th of a round, and that if the referee pounds a certain 
number of times on the floor of the ring at the conclusion of a 
period he can “feel” that it is time to quit. 

Part of the statement says: “How many fans ever saw me 
rush an opponent after the bell rang? Not one, 1 believe. 1 
can't hear, but I can feel. Instead of the bell ring, pound on 
the floor so I can feel. Now police, what have you to say? — 
Philadelphia North American. 

Another task for the N. A. D. Also for Jimmy Meagher. 
Are deaf boxers dangerous, Jim? 

0 0 0 

A New York sports writer recently paid the deaf a high com- 
pliment, in holding up the method of play common to all basket- 
ball teams composed of deaf players as the standard of excel- 
lence insofar as deadly team-work is concerned. His argument 
was that the better the players the less noise they made while 
in play. The play of school boys, and teams of low standing, 
is characterized by much shouting. As the teams approach the 
standard in expert team-work, the silence of the players be- 
comes marked. It is the deadly team-work developed by 
basketball teams composed of deaf players that goes to show 
the soundness of this writer’s theory.— -/otua Havtkeye. 

0 0 0 

DISPENSER OF SNOBBISHNESS 

Athletics in general, especially the gymnasium, a spiz 
emporium, as Coach Connors, of Goodyear, calls such a 
place, is the best dispenser of rank, class pride, false pride, 
vulgarity, etc; as the following editorial from the Wing- 
foot Clan points out: 



Drop in at Chief Conner’s spiz emporium some evening 
if you want to see a sight to open your eyes. 

A few years ago a gymnasium was an attribute of a 
college or a rich man’s club. 

Today it is a vital adjunct of industry, where white- 
collar guy and the husky from the factory get health and 
recreation. 

Dress a man up in sleeveless jersey, a pair of cotton 
trunks, and put sneakers on his feet, and so-called class 


differences vanish. It is a question of bone and muscle 
and sinew — yes and and sometimes of fat. 

Get 'em in a uniform and you can’t tell Tom who runs 
a department of 200 men, from Dick who bosses a two- 
wheel truck down in the compound room. 

But take a look some evening at the crowd in the gym- 
nasium. And you’ll see Tom having just as much fun 
out of it as Dick, and Dick enjoying it just as much as 
Tom. And both of them are the better for rubbing should-) 
ers on the gym floor. 


G) Henry Hester and his seven pound Tide Runner, caught at Babylon, L. I., Sept. 20, 1921. (2) The Rapport Club’s fishing trip 
test July at Fire Island, Babylon, L. I. The party were, left to right; Hariy (lillen. Rev. Kent, Frank Ximmo, Lawrence Giner, Henry 
Heater, Guy Davis, (the guide), Edward Doenges and (Esmond Loew. (.1) O.-vnond Loew and bis four and half pound Weak Fish. 
_ (4) Weak-fish was taken by the party. (5) Charles Schatrkin and two five pound Weak-fish. (6) The party that -aught seventen specimen^ 
in an hour. (7) Edward Doenges and eight pound Tide Runner (Weak-fijdi). 


A party went out beyond Fire Island in Capt. Smith's motor 
"boat “Louise” from the Babylon Dock. 

After fishing a few hours for .weakfish and blue fish, the 
party grew tired of the tame sport and thought they would 
try for something larger. Using a ^hin four-foot rod and a 
No. 12 special surf line, they bait^ a .p’Shaughnessy hook 
with shrimps. . ' 

Casting for about fifteen minutes, during which Edward 
Doenges stood for a lot of kidding from the rest of the party. 


he finally surprised them all by hooking what afterward proved 
to be a large Tide-Runner (weakfish). Away went his line- 
reeling off yard after yard. Several times he was within a 
few yards of the end of his line, and it looked as if he would' 
have to cut his line to save his pole. While playing his fish,, 
he circled the boat three times giving and taking, until, after- 
a hard battle lasting about twenty minutes, he pulled in a 
weakfish weighing eight pounds, Mr. Doenges is going to have- 
the fish mounted to keep in remembrance of his great catch. 

“Pete” 
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T h eGentleArtof W ceding 

V : - By Z E N O 



CORRESPONDENT; “I like The Silent Worker 

r 

because your articles come last in it like dessert, 
St. John’s Revelations or the death of Hamlet” 
THANKS. 


When a deaf auto owner is a fool driver, the hearing people 
consider him a slur on HIMSELF. 

When the same man is a race-winner, the people look on him 
as a premeditated insult to THEMSELVES. 


When you learn that your school is forbidding the use of 
signs, do you not somehow feel that it is signing its own death 
warrant? 


Have you not, also, noted this difference? 

Among the hearing people, tales like folk-lore crop up from 
the bottom. 

Among the deaf, damnation flows over from the top. By the 
lime the stories reach their lowest level, they become congealed 
mud and harden into tradition. 

(Later note: The “graphic account’’ of Harry White’s death 
is a vivid illustration to this point. He was not a failure. He 
had a particular talent, and he had set out to accomplish things 
commensurate with that tajent, no more and no less. He left 
a name in the annals of our profession which means immortality, 
that is, if deaf education is to last at all ; at least, an oil paint- 
ing of him ought to hang in two State institutions, the artist 
toning down the scowl on his face and making us forget that, 
like 999 other men, he was never trained to adjust himself to 
non-essentials. How he died, really does not matter. Unknown 
soldiers had worse fates. But we remember sacrifice ; we re- 
member the pioneer who penetrated two territories as Livingston 
had tapped Africa and died alone. White did not command 
success in everything, but the best he had done was enough. 
Anyway, this world is a great hospital.) 


The January Silent Worker is at hand. A writer who has 
a good opinion of his English, happens to omit two words, this 
wise : 

“Sometimes writers who make fool statements get a helping 
hand from deaf people ( in foolishness), as witness the follow- 
ing, which needs no explanation ; 

Smaltz says: “I have often thought that if there was any 
one single outstanding characteristic in the deaf it should be by 
all rules of logic the possession of that keener insight into men 
and things which Ruskin has called ’the imagination penetra- 
tive.’ And I have occasionally been pleasod to see this belief 
shared by others; but whether rightly or wrongfully 1 do not 
certainly know.’’ 

I am certain he does not know. There is a line dividing 
the visible world from the invisible. Some persons possessing 
-a certain power, cross the line and, picking up a thing, bring it 
over to us for our benefit. This is Invention. We best under- 
-stand this creative power in the mechanical world where a 
machine had no previous existence but now, because of the 
-will of the creator, works perfectly before our eyes. Thus, 
Edison discovered the glowlamp and Bell improved the tele- 
phone. They have a vision which is immensely superior to 
ours. They can look into a world which is hazy to our con- 
ception, 'Phis principle is the same in mathematics, literature, 
sculpture, painting, architecture. 

Our mental capacities are divided thus: 

1. Transcendental genius. The minds of the men of this 
description are self-determined and self-sustained. They com- 
mune alone with nature. Learning her secrets, they announce 
them to us from housetops. They are voices. The Voice most fa- 


miliar to us is, of course; Jesus Christ. The men of this type* 
are of a magisterial cast of mind and, moving in their own 
orbits, they brook no opposition. They are autocrats of the 
world and, “by all rules of logic” are easily misunderstood- 

2. Genius or exceptional talent. It is not as self-centered 
as in the first instance. It is swayed by outside" influences. It 
can create anew though its ideas and styles may not be new. 
Thus, Sculptor French polished, with his superior workman- 
ship, the deaf artist Carlin’s idea of grouping Gallaudet and 
Miss Cogswell. (Were I president of the N, A. D., I would 
announce this fact on the back of the pedestal of the monument). 

3. Distributors or middle-men. They invent nothing. They 
simply pick up good things and scatter them over the world. 
In doing so, they do untold benefit. In this class are college 
professors, architects, publishers, industrial captains, etc., etc. 
Universities are distributing centers of echoes. Exceptional 
men do not have to study there. 

4. Lastly, artisans who have talent of var 3 flng degrees (you 
cannot meet a man anywhere who does not know more about 
something than you yourself do). Of course, 'the world cannot 
get along without workingmen. 

If a definition of a genius in a few words is wanted, I would 
say that he is ONE WHO CAN REPEAT. The succes- 
ses of Napoleon were not an accident. He could repeat the 
trick, had he lived twice as long, that is, if he had throughout 
retained the same mental vigor and possessed the same facili- 
ties. So could Catsar. In literature, Shakespeare wrote play 
after play, apparently without effort. In arts, the works of 
Phidias, Michael Angelo and Raphael were all masterpieces. 
Newton could, by the exercise of his will alone, jump at a 
mathematical conclusion which, were it figured out on paper 
with a pencil, would require the continuous effort of ten thou- 
sand years to reach the same result — a sublime example of 
“imagination penetrative” at that! 

Smaltz says, “The average deaf man has a keener vision 
than the average hearing person.” 

Some beasts and insects have better sight than ourselves, but, 
as seeing is the exercise of a physical function, Smaltz does not 
mean that. It is quite possible that if an average hearing man 
and an average deaf-mute are sent across a lot and told to 
make a list of objects they have seen during that walk, the deaf- 
mute will beat the hearing man. But it will likely be because 
the deaf person has been trained more to observe things which, 
again, is different from “imagination penetrative.” Penetra- 
tion, therefore, relates to the mind alone. The deaf world 
once got awfully mad because I said that not one of us could 
yet write. Writing is visible thinking which is mental seeing. 
Will we some day have a real writer? Let us see. Leaving 
aside transcendental genius as something beyond the scope 
of our discussion for it is as rare as a Kohinoor, we go on to the 
genius of the second magnitude. Suppose that only one genius of 
that kind is produced among 50,000,000 people. In . round num- 
bers, there is one deaf-mute to every 2000 inhabitants. The 
chance that a deaf genius of the second class will appear, there- 
fore, is one out of 2000X50,000,000=100,000,000,000 chances, 
that is, the whole population of the earth has to be replaced by a 
new generation before there can be any possibility for a great 
deaf writer, architect, sculptor, painter being produced. Then, 
there may be conditions — other than mere physical infirmity — 
which still further lessen his chances. For example, he may 
be crippled by being compelled to do the UNDOABLE in pure 
orajism. This Moloch business is going on every day, and some 
of us are proud of it because we do not yet differentiate be- 
tween what the world is hopeful for and what it has actually 
to use. 
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THE WTXXIPEO (CANADA) ASSOCIATIOX OF THF DEAF PRODrCE PLAYLET 



CANADA 

The above picture shows the cast in “My Son Arthur,” the 
feature entertainment attraction presented by the Winnipeg 
Association of the Deaf in Winnipeg, Man., Canada, Saturday 
evening, Feb, 11th, at Columbus Hall. 

From left to right — Archibald H. McDonald in Marie Ogden, 
stage struck; Richelda de Rosenroll, Jennie, the unexpected 
guest; Arthur T. Bailey, who besides playing Arthiir, the Son, 
directed this highly successful production; Mrs. A. L. Cook, 
a doting mother; Gertrude McConnell, (Jane Perry,) an ath- 
letic girl; kichard Pugh, (Evelyn Harp,) a dance devotee; 
Ethelwynne Nicholson, (Elise Jenkins) with susceptible heart; 
Muriel McSham, (Sally Lewia) a student and cro.wned queen 
o1 carnival by popular vote; Bertrand Partridge, who de- 
lighted everybody with his abundant supply of wit and mirth 
provoking antics in his role of clerk and hotel gossip. 

The attendance was very good. Both local members and out 
of town visiters enjoyed the entertainment. The W. A. D. 
intends repeating the entertainment in the future. 


AXC.ELIA WATSON 

Angelia, thirteen-year old daughter of Mr. nd Mrs. D, O, 
Watson, of Cananae, Mexico, now attending the Texas 
Sciiool for the Deaf, in .\ustin. She helps her dad keep 
his Ford clean and is a skillful driver. 


Winnipeg Association of the Deaf meets at Columbus Hall,. 
Smith Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Open from 8 p. m. to 12 
i>. M. every second and fourth Saturday. 

Sunday School is held Sundays at the Y. M. C. A., Vaughan 
Street, Winnipeg, Manitoba, from 3 to + p. m. 

Married 


-MR. AXD MRS. THOMAS SCOTT CUSCADE-X 

Mr. and Mrs. Cuscaden were married at Ong, Nebraska, aC 
the home of the bride’s mother, September 4, 1921. Mrs. Cus- 
caden was Nell Johnson, a teacher for some years at the Neb- 
raska School. Both are graduates of the above named school,, 
and are very popular in the community in which they naove. . 
Their marriage was the culmination of a boy ajid girl ro- 
mance. They are housekeeping at 616 No. 32rd St., where the 
latchstring is out for their friends at home and abroad. 
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TWO MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY 




VALLEY GREEN FARM 


Godeffroy, New York 


SYLVESTER C. BENEDICT 


E(.('.S ARE PI.ENTIFi r, 


A VISIT TO 


ORAXC.E COrXTY DEAF \ isrroBS 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Witschief, Mr. and Mrs. (ieorge 
Witschief, Mr. . and Mrs. Benedict, Mr, and Mrs. Kadell 
and daughter, Laura, Mrs, (irace Elaston, Mrs. Care. 
J’hoto taken on lyubor i>ay, Sepi. .Tlh, 1921, 


ANNUAL DINNER WOMAN’S PARISH AID SOCIETY, ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF. NEW YORK,' OC^L'V’mi: 
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Who’s Who in the Deaf World 

Names will be printed alphabetically as they c^me from month to month and when 
completed the list will be turned over to a National Committee who will recommend 
such persons as deserve a place in the WHO'S WHO book which we are planning to 
publish in the near future. We hope those who have failed to furnish us with data 
about themselves will not delay any longer than can be helped. If your name is omit- 
ted it will not be our fault. We wish to be informed of any error discovered in the 
list printed in this magazine so that we can make the corrections for the book- 


D 

DEMARAIS, CHARLES. Born Oct. 11, 1852, at Stock- 
bridge, Mass. Metal Worker, with Gurney Refrigerator Co., 
Fond du Lac, Wisconsin! Home address: 401 Portage St. Can- 
not speak or Hpread ; excellent »6ignmaker. Attended Wiscon- 
sin School for the Deaf, Delavan. Member Wisconsin National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf (Milwaukee Division No. 17.) 
Lost hearing at four from brain fever (total). No deaf rela- 
tives. Married, 1881, to Emily Eberle, (deaf). Three hearing 
children; two dead. Wife born deaf. 

DENSON, WILLIS HERMAN. Born Dec. 1, 1871, at Pine 
Valley, New York. Rancher (ranch owner), at Chino, Cali- 
fornia. Fair speaker and lipreader, also good signmaker. At- 
tended Rochester School, 1883-1895. Member Good-time Club 
in Elmira, N. Y. ; Rochester Alumni Society; National Iraternal 
Society of the Deaf. Lost hearing at two years from chicken pox 
(total). No deaf relative*. Married twice — first, 1910, to 
Emma Kayes (deaf) ; second, 1915, Ethel Coke, (hearing). Has 
one hearing child, still living. First wife a graduate of Ro- 
chester School for the Deaf; second wife is a hearing woman, 
daughter of deaf parents. Held the following positions: twist- 
drill operator in N. Y. C. •& H. R. R. — formerly Fall Brook R. R. 
Co. — from 1895 to 1902 ; coach cleaner 1902-1913 ; 19 years for 
the Company at Corning, N. Y. ; machine operator at Morrow 
Auto Plant in Elmira, N. Y., 1915-1917; on a ranch at Chino, 
1917 to date, 1921. Was amateur boatbuilder at one time. 
Once owned an orange grove in Florida. Made a complete 
-circuit of the country by motorcycle in 1912, and moved to 
California from New York State in 1917, making the overland 
trip by automobile. Has talent for sketching and drafting work. 

DOUGHERTY, ANNA WTCKTOM. Born Sept. 19, 1861, 
at Limesburg, England. Housewife, Anthony Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Excellent speaker; fair lipreader; excellent signmaker. Edu- 
4:ated at the Illnois School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, 1875-1880. 
Member National Association of the Deaf; Illinois Association 
of the Deaf; Illinois Alumni Association; Pas-a-Pas Club; 
Woman’s Guild All Angel’s, Church for the Deaf. Lost hear- 
ing at II years 10 months from spinal meningitis (total). No 
deaf relatives. Married, Sept. 18, 1886, to Dr. George T. 
Dougherty (deaf). Has one hearing child, living. No grand- 
children. Husband is a professional chemist. President Wom- 
an’s Guild All Angel’s Church for the Deaf, Chicago, the past 
7 years; President of Board of Managers for the proposed 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf in Illinois, 1920; a teacher 
in the Minnesota School for the Deaf, 1881-1886; chief editor 
Woman’s Edition of the National Exponent; a worker in the 
Episcopal Mission — also for the welfare of the deaf in Chicago. 

DOUGHERTY, B.S., M.S., GEORGE THOMAS. Born Jan. 
4 , 1860, in Franklin Co., Mo. Chemist and Metallurgist, with 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago, 111. Lives at 6833 Anthony 
Ave., Chicago. Catmot speak or lipread ; excellent signmaker. 
Attended Missouri School for the Deaf at Fulton 1868-1877; 
Gallaudet College, 1877-1881. Member Pas-a-Pas Club, Chic- 
ago, Illinois State Association; National Association of the 
Deaf; Gallaudet Alumni Association; National Union Assur- 


ance Society. Lost hearing at two from typhoid, (partial). No 
deaf relatives. Married Sept. 18, 1886, to Anna J. Wicktom 
(deaf). Has one hearing child. Wife educated at the Illinois 
School for the Deaf, Jacksonville. Been chemist and metal- 
lurgist since 1883. Writer of articles on ore extraction and 
chemical reactions in various technical journals. 

DURIAN, WALTER GORETH. Born May 23, 1889, at New 
Market, N. J. Instructor in Printing at the American School 
for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. Lives at 42 Homestead 
Ave., Hartford, Conn. Cannot speak; fair lipreader; signs. 
-Attended Pennsy*lvania Institution for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, 
1895-1906; Western Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf, Pitts- 
burg, 1909 — six months. Member National Association of the 
Deaf; National Fraternal Society of the Deaf; New England 
Gallaudet Association; Gallaudet College Alumni Association; 
-American School for the Deaf Alumni Association. Born deaf. 
Has four deaf relatives. Married July 20, 1915, to Elsie Eliza- 
beth Farnkopf (deaf). Has two children, one lost hearing from 
influenza. Wife graduated from Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf in 1914. 

DUPRE, EUGENE. Born July 3. 1885, at New Orleans, 
La. Printer under T. Fitz Williams & Co. Lives at 713 St. 
-Andrew St. Cannot speak or lip-read ; uses signs. Attended 
School for the Deaf at Chinchuba, La. Member National Fra- 
ternal Association of the Deaf. Totally deaf. Has one deaf 
relative. Married, to Julia Maumus (deaf) ; two hearing 
children, both living. 

DUPRE, JULIA MAUMUS. Born August 10, 1892, at New 
Orleans, La. Lives at 713 St. Andrew St. Cannot speak or lip- 
read ; excellent signmaker. Attended Louisiana School for the 
Deaf at Baton Rouge. Member St. Ignatius Deaf-Mute Society. 
Lost hearing at four (total). Married Eugene Dupre (deaf). 

DOWELL, JAMES C. Born June 21, 1877, near Warrenton, 
Va. Rubber worker, with Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., of 
.Akron, Ohio. Excellent speaker, lipreader and signmaker. 
Attended Virginia School for the Deaf at Staunton; Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C. (graduate). Member National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf. Lost hearing at ten from sick- 
ness. Married Lucie Fant, of Washington, D. C., and has two- 
hearing children. His wife was a school teacher and was 
educated in Washington, D. C. Mr. Dowell has been associated 
with the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. for the last five year*- 
and has obtained his diploma as master rubber worker. He 
has been an active figure among the deaf of Akron. Before- 
going to Akron, Mr. Dowell conducted two grocery stores in, 
Washington, D. C. He is considered a good business man and 
owns his own home at 1079 Schumacher Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

DRAKE, B.A., M.S.„ HARLEY DAVIS. Born June 10, 
1882, in Ohio. Farm Manager and Assistant Professor of -Agri- 
culture at Gallaudet College. Home address, Gallaudet Col- 
lege. Can speak, lipread and sign. Attended Ohio State School' 
for the Deaf, 1893-1900; Gallaudet College, 1900-1904; Mary- 
land State College of Agriculture, 1915-1917. Member Ohio* 
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Peaf'Mute Alumni Association, National Association of the 
P^afj^Qallaudet College Alumni Association, Lost hearing bet- 
ween 8-9, cause not Vnown (total). No deaf relatives. Mar- 
rictj Dec. ‘24, 1905, tq Lillian Swift (deaf). Has four hearing 
Iphildrenj one dead. "No grandchildren. Wife lost hearing at 
age if six from scarlet fever. Boys’ Supervisor, California 
^chool, 1904-1906; teacher, Nebraska School, 1906-1909; present 
position, 1911 to date (1922). 

‘l 

DDFFlfeLDj CHARLES OSCAR. Born Sept. 28, 1864, at 
Warrensburg, Mo. Interior Carpentering with K. C. Refrig- 
erator Co., Sheffield, Mo, Home address. Route 6, Independence, 
Mo. Poor speakrt’; cannot lipread ; excellent signmaker. At- 
tended Missouri School at Fulton, 1873-1878. Member National 
Fraternal Society of the Deaf; Missouri Association of the 
Deaf; Alumni Association Missouri School for the Deaf. Con- 
genitally deaf (partial) ; has one deaf relative. Married 1894, 
to Elizabeth Burney (deaf). Has two hearing children, both 
living. Wife was educated at the Missouri School for the 
Deaf, Fulton. Worked 13 years for Western Cabinet and 
Fixtures Co., making baqk fixtures ; has followed the trade 43 
years. 

E 

EDMISTON, ROBERT ZEB. Born Dec. 27, 1888, at Cane 
Hill, Ark, Rubber stamp worker for H. G. Pugh & Co., Little 
Rock. Cannot speak or lipread ; signs. .Attended Arkansas 
School for the Deaf, 1896-1908. Member National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf; Arkansas Association of the Deaf. Born 
•deaf. Tire worker with Goodyear, 1919-1920. 

ELLER, PETER. Born April 30, 1880, at Sancho, Tyler Co., 
W. Va. Foreman of Crating and Packing Dept, Albert Pick 
Co., Chicago. Lives at 5340 Greenwood Ave. Signs. Attend- 
ed West Virginia School for the Deaf and Blind at Romney, 
1890-1898. Member Saturday Athletic and Pas-a-Pas Clubs. 
Lost hearing at two years from earache (total). Has two deaf 
xelatives. Married Sept. 8, 1911, to Grace Showalter (deaf). 
Has two hearing children. Learned trade at T. A. Rodefer 
Glass Works in Bellaire, Ohio, in 1900. 

ERWIN, HUGH BERRY. Born 1863, at Tupelo, Miss. 
Merchant (own boss) at Marvell, Ark. Can speak, lipread and 
sign. Attended Mississippi School for the Deaf at Jackson, 
1882-1885. Lost hearing at 17 from mumps (total). Married, 
1889, to Miss Ollie McKinney (deaf). Has five children, two 
•dead; one grandchild (hearing). Was teacher at Mississippi 
School for the Deaf, 1890-1905; partnership in general store, 
1905-1912. Has been in business alone, 1912 to date. 

EDINGTON, HUNTER S. Born, 1866, at Dumas, Ark. 
Printer (compositor) at the U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Cannot speak or lipread; signs. Attended 
Arkansas School for the Deaf at Little Rock. Member Nation- 
al Association of the Deaf and National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. Born deaf. Married a deaf woman. Has two deaf 
children and one hearing grandchild (dead). Was instructor in 
Printing at the Arkansas School for the Deaf from 1896 to 1900. 
One of the organizers of the Washington, D. C., Branch N. F. 
S. D. Considered the best compositor of all the deaf in the 
Government Printing Office in Washington City. 

ELLIS, MARGARET LOUISE. Born June 4, 1873, at Avon, 
Lexington County, N. Y. Homemaker, at 12 Riverview Ave., 
•Gortland, N. Y. Excellent speaker; fair lipreader; poor sign- 
maker. Attended District school 4 years ; Rochester School 
for the Deaf 9 years. Member Lambda Phi Phi Debating; 
Ten Club; Missionary; Literary; Prevention of Cruelty to 
.Animals; Temperance Society; Courtesy Club. Lost hearing 
at ten from diphtheria (total). Married Feb. 22, 1905, to 
Ray Lincoln Ellis (deaf). Has two hearing children. Was 


teacher of dancing, delsarte and language, Sept. 1896 — Dec.- 
1904. 

APPENDIX— ERRORS CORRECTED 

BALIS, M.A., SYLVIA CHAPIN. Born March 8, 1864, 
at Mattoon, Illinois. Teacher, Ontario (Canada^ School for 
the Deaf, Belleville. Excellent speaker, lipreader and sign- 
maker. Attended Public School, 1871-1873, at Mattoon, 111. 
Private tutors 1874-1876. Lost hearing at seven years of age 
by cerebro spinal meningitis (total). Attended Illinois School 
for the Deaf from January 1876 until Jyne 1880. Graduated 
with first honors of her class in 1880. Taught in St Louis, Mo. 
Taught large classes of hearing persons drawing, painting and 
designing in various towns in Erie Co., Ohio. Taught in West- 
ern Pennsylvania School for the Deaf (Edgewood PaHc, 
Penna.). Student of Pittsburg. Penna. School of Design for 
some years. Married James Curtis B^is in 1886. Mr. Balis 
was deaf as a result of cerebro spinal meningitis at eighteen 
years of age. He was a college graduate with a degree of B. A., 
a teacher, writer and a poet. He published a number of song* 
that have been sung far and near. They were called to Bel- 
leville, Ontario, Canada in 1890. They travelled abroad, all 
over the U. S. and over a large part of Canada. They were 
introduced to royalty at various places. Mr. Balis died sud- 
denly in 1917. In Belleville, besides regular classes in the 
literary department, Mrs, Balis taught Art. Mrs. Balis was 
elected one of the Executive Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of the Deaf, — the first woman to hold that 
office — and she was the first deaf person to address that body. 
.She has read papers at many conventions and lectured in many 
cities. She was Orator of the Illinois Alumni Association, and 
was elected Chairman of the Committee on Publication of 
Stories by the j'kmerican Association of Teachers of the Deaf. 
She complied, illustrated and published a small reader “From 
Far and Near.” She had also published songS that have had 
an extensive sale. In 1914, at Washington, D. C., Gallaudet 
College conferred upon her the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts, the degree being conferred by the late Dr. Gallaudet 
himself, on the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of Gallaudet 
College. She is a meml>er of the Imperial Order of Daughters 
of the Empire (the Canadian equivalent of the Daughters of 
the .American Revolution). A member of the Independent 
Order of Foresters, of the Red Cross, and was Treasurer of a 
Circle as Well as of the Kings Daughters, one of the Trustee* 
of the Belleville Hospital, and for three years. she acted a* 
Convenor of the West Belleville Playground Association. 
She is entitled to wear the reporter's badge of the Press Asso- 
ciation of the U. S., but has never availed herself of the privi- 
lege. Other reasons for consideration: Her career as teacher 
of the deaf and writer on topics relating to the deaf was alluded 
to at a conference. She is said to be one of the most remark- 
able lipreaders among the deaf of the whole country. She has 
the ability to give an address simultaneously in the signs and 
by speech. She is one of the strongest advocates of the com- 
bined system to be found anywhere. One of the naost distin- 
guished educators of the deaf in the world. 

COLBY, L. MAGDALENA GOTTSCHALG- Has three 
instead of four deaf relatives living and three deaf relatives 
who are not living. 

COBB, CHARLES H. Born, 1886, at Willston, Miss. Farm- 
er and Roadbuilder at Decatur, Miss., where he lives. Excel- 
ent speaker; fair lipreader; excellent signmaker. -Attended 
.Mississippi School for the Deaf, Jackson. Became deaf from 
scarlet fever (total). Married. Has four hearing children, 
i.ll living. Successful farmer. Roadbuilder by contract. Con- 
.sidered one of the most prominent and prosperous graduates 
of the Mississippi School. 
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of Cfjilbren of Beaf ^arentst 




KATHLEEN W. HILL 
(6 months old — weight, 21 lbs.) 

Hearing daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Troy E. Hill, Austin, 

Texas. 


MAXINE DOROTHY GOULD 
Four year old hearing daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lyman N. 
Gould, of Mobile, Ala. She can talk and is bright as a 
new dollar. 
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DOROTHY GOETZ 

Six years old, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Harley E. 
Goetz (nee Florence Ethel of Wapakoneta, Ohio). The 
parents both attended the Ohio School for the Deaf at 
Columbus, Ohio 


Children of Mr. \V. VV'. \V. Thomas, of Yonkers, N. Y.: 
William Frederick, 14; Murray Campbell, 12; Margaret 
Elizabeth, 7; Stuart Watson, J. 
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Education of Deaf In Ireland 

The following extracts taken from the Northern Whig ^and 
Belfast Post of October 7th, shows what the Irish parliament 
is trying to do for its deaf-mutes; 

THE FUTURE IN ULSTER 

Speaking last night at a well-attended meeting under the aus- 
pices of the Belfast Branch of the British Deaf and Dumb Asso- 
ciation, held in the Mission Hall for the Deaf and Dumb, 
College Square North, Mr. R. J. M’Keown, M. P., Parliament- 
ary Secretary to the Ulster Ministry of Education (who 
presided), said, • • * he believed there was no section of the 
community more worthy of favorable consideration than the 
deaf and dumb. To them education was a necessity and to 
exclude them would be an injustice, and would be altogether 
foreign to those principles of fair play which were character- 
istic of their Northern community. (Apfdause.) One point 
which he would like to specially refer was that of industrial 
training of the deaf and dumb. It was most important and 
was a sound economic principle. Another important feature 
was that of teachers, who to become efficient must undergo a 
long and careful training. They could not expect teachers of 
this type unless they were adequately remunerated. • • * He 
sincerely hoped that some suitable efficient representative of the 
deaf and dumb aspect of education would come forward to 
:give evidence. 

Mr. E. Ayliffe, president of the Deaf and Dumb Associa- 
tion, moved : “That the deaf and dumb should have the same 
«ducational privileges and facilities as other members of the 
■community.” • • * He could not let it go forth that the deaf and 
dumb thought that the public are unsympathetic. They knew 
that the public were very considerate when they knew, but it 
was because the public did not know the deaf and dumb were 
an unconsidered proposition. Why should education be so much 
more important to the deaf than to the hearing? It was most 
vital to them. Those who heard received all knowledge from 
the ear. The deaf required education by what might be called 
artihcial means. It was a sad state of affairs when the deaf 
received no education, and it was only a hundred years ago 
that their education was in its infancy. He understood that in 
Ulster nothing had been spent by the State on the education of 
the deaf and dumb; it had all been voluntary work. No chari- 
table institution could keep pace with the requirements of the 
present. In England educational authorities were responsible 
for the education of the deaf from the age of seven to sixteen. 
In the school in which he was in Liverpool it cost £100 per 
child, which seemed a lot of money, but it paid in the long run. 
In Ireland they had State schools for the hearing and seeing, 
and it seemed incomprehensible that the State would not spend 
money on those handicapped by being deaf and dumb. It paid 
lo educate the deaf and dumb, and if ever there was a time to 
press upon the authorities the necessity of educating the deaf 
jt was now. He did not fear unemployrnent for the deaf and 
.dumb any more than for others, because if they were given the 
chance they could take their place in the workshop alongside 
the others. Proceeding, he said that he was struck by the 
number of people he had seen going into their fine Technical 
-College that evening. It was time the deaf and dumb were 
given the further opportunity of showing their worth. Every 
deaf person should be taught a trad ^ before being thrown on 
: the world, or else be given the chance of obtaining professional 
training. He was sure they would have- the sympathy of the 
public as soon as the public knew what was tyanted and which 
was simply stated in the resolution. He was glad from what 
the Chairman had said that they realized the justice of what 
was asked, and was confident that with his sympathy and the 
-sympathy of the other members of the Northern Parliament that 
it would not be very long before the deaf and dumb in Ulster 
would feel they were being treated fairly, as they had not been 
Un the past.^ (Applause.) 


Mr. W. J. Baxter, hon. secretary of the Belfast Branch,, 
seconded, and emphasized the fact that the greatest asset to a 
deaf and dumb boy was a knowledge of the English language. 
They only asked for the same educational facilities given to 
their more fortunate hearing and seeing brothers and sisters. 

Rev. Canon Browne supported the motion and said they were 
only asking for justice, which they sincerely hoped would be 
granted to them before long. The necessity for speciali^d 
teachers should be emphasized, and he hoped they would see 
provision for the compulsory education of the deaf made. He 
could testify to the manner in which the deaf and dumb acquit- 
ted themselves when educated. 

Mrs. M’Mordie, O.B.E., M.P., also supported, and said she 
would have not liked to have gone away without entering a 
protest against the way the deaf and dumb had been treated 
in Ireland. It was most unfair that they should have in this 
city children over school age — some of them too old to go to 
school — who never had a chance of going to school and being 
educated. It seemed to her a great reproach that they should 
not be able to give a sound education to all children, and so 
enable them to be self-supporting. 

Rev. H. Lindsay said they valued what the Chairman had 
said, knowing the responsible position he occupied in the North- 
ern Parliament. He was delighted that Canon Brownie had 
also spoken, as no man in the Church of Ireland took a greater 
interest in the deaf and dumb. 

Mr. W. MacDougall (hon. secretary of the British Deaf and 
Dumb Association) supported the resolution, and also appealed 
to the public to give not sympathy nor charity, but a real chance 
to the deaf and dumb to show what they could do. He appealed 
to Belfast employers to give the deaf every chance. (Applause.) 

The resolution was unanimously passed, and a vote of thank* 
to the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


MORTON W. GALLOWAY 



Morton W. Galloway, 643 A St., S. E. Washington, 
U. C., entered the Kendall School for the Deaf in 1906 
and left in 1913. He is employed as a clerk in the Deli- 
very Department of S. Kann and Son Co., one of the 
largest wholesale and retail stores in Washington, D C. 
and 18 also manager of the Capitol Silent Athletic Club. 
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The Deaf of Other Days 

Pageant Fantasy By Selwyn Oxley in 10 Episodes. Adapted for Acting by the Deaf 
in the Silent Language. Approximate Time in Performance, Three hours. Approx- 
imately 80 Photographs can be taken from the Episodes in Toto- 


Episode VII 

ABBE DE L’EPEE AND THE DEAF. 

*1. Abbe visits the two girls and cannot get in. Their mother 
meets him. 

*2. Gives the girls a lesson. 

*3. Buys Bonet’s book, 

■•4. A lesson in his school. 

5. A new pupil comes -to school. ' 

6. He refuses a -fire to save for food to feed his children. 

*7. He installs Sicard as his successor. 

“•8. His death, with pupils around him. 

Allow 20 minutes. 


♦Photographs — 6 

Persons Represented ; 

Abbe de l’Epee ■ i j J' 

Abbe Sicard 

Bookseller 

Mother 

Housekeeper 

Two Deaf Girls 

Deaf Pupils, Boys and Girls 

StENE I . — Front of a house in Paris. ABBE DE L’EPEE 
enters and knocks at door. It is opened by tivo girls, neho 
by signs ask him to go in. 

Abbe (hesitates). ’Tis strange they do not speak. (To the 
girls) And is your mother within? (They make signs 
that they are deaf and dumb.) I cannot explain it. I won- 
der what it is that ails them. Well, well ! (Is about to go, 
oxhen the MOTHER appears from <u;ithin.) 

Mother. A stranger, I see ! 

Abbe. Ah madam! you do not know mre. I am the Abbe de 1’ 
Epee, and happened to call in passing, and was asking 
these girls of thy welfare, but received no reply. 

Mother. No; of course thou would’st not know. 

Abbe. Not know what? 

Mother. The sad affliction of my house, which has fallen on 
my girls. 

Abbe. What is thy grief? 

Mother. Alas ! they are deaf — they cannot hear, and have 
never spoken yet. 

Abbe. I am indeed grieved. This is a sad matter. But can 
not they be taught? 

Mother. No one has ever yet attempted such a task. 

Abbe. Deaf and dumb! I do not seem to have seen many 
such. I wonder now — 

Mother. Ah ! thou canst not do anything. I must sulfer. 

Abbe. We must see. (To himself:) I would like to help 
the woman, if I could. I wonder if there are many such. 
(To fPOM.IN ;) I will return very soon. I do not know 
what we can do, but they appeal to me. 

Mother. ’Tis kind of you to think of this ; but I fear there is 
no cure. 

Abbe. Too true, I fear, alas! But God will show a way, 
perhaps. Farewell! I shall not forget. 

Scene II.— .4 room in the same house, a year later, ABBE 
has just given the two girls a lesson. MOTHER enters. 

Mother. Already I begin to see an improv'ement. Thou hast 
given me hope again. They seem to make progress. 


Abbe. Time will show. But I have a thing to say. Yesterday 
a man told me of a quaint old book, all in Spanish, and will 
come here with it for us to see and study. 

Mother. But how does it concern our case? 

Abbe, The book, he says, is about such as these — the deaf. 

Mother. A Spanish book! But dost thou know Spanish? 

Abbe. I can learn, .land gladly will, if it will help such as 
these, thy children. 

Mother. Thou wilt learn Spanish — a strange tongue? 

Abbe. Yes, indeed, right gladly. 

Mother. God bless you, father, for all your goodness to these 
my little ones. (A knock is heard, and presently an old man 
— a BOOKSELLER — enters with the book.) 

Bookseller. Good day, madam. Good friend, I see you are 
here. 

Abbe, Hast thou the book thou spokest of? 

Book. Yes (taking it from pocket). But it is not cheap. The 
price I ask is fifty francs. 

Abbe. But what is .fifty francs if it will aid such as these?" 
(.4side) : 1 need not have a fire this week; ’tis warm. 
Let us both see the book. (BOOKSELLER hands it to- 
ABBE, who, with the MOTHER, examines it.) 

Mother. It is indeed hard to read (turns it over). What is 
this? (shows -a page wnth 'em alphabet design). ’Tis, 1 
believe a find. I only wish I could repay thee, father,, 
for this great deed. 

Book. If ’tis to do good, I will let thee have it at forty francs. 

I would give it free, but, alas ! I have to live, and times 
are hard for such as we. 

Abbe. ’Tis true. I am willing to pay the fifty francs. The 
book will be of real use in this case, as thou see’st. 

Book. Nay, I will not take above forty francs. 

Mother. See, I will give thee five francs to it, father. 

Abbe. 'Nay, do not so; thou hast enough to pay. (He payr 
BOOKSELLER, who departs. They examine the book.) 

Mother. '*Tis by one Bonet, I think. 

Abbe. We must study Spanish, and then thou wilt know all. ^ 

Scene. III. — .IBBE’S instruction room. Class of boys being 
taught signs by the .4BBE DE L’EPEE, assisted by SICARD. 

Abbe. Now John will sign his task. 

John, (going to front and spelling on his fingers). Thou 
see’st me. 

Abbe. Good! Now, Walter, write on the board John’s text. 
(W. Alter goes to the board and writes as told, and after a 
short demonstration the class is dismissed and the children 
go out. SICARD and DE L’EPEE remain). 

Sic. They said their lesson well to-day, father. 

Abbe. They do improve, I think. 

Sic. And how have things gone on? 

Abbe. They improve. A while since, thou mayest remember 
the Russian Ambassador came to see me for the Empress 
Catherine, and she, last night, sent me five hundred francs 
for this school. 

Sic. That is indeed a recognition — and it was not long since 
thou wast struggling to get our government to see the need 
of these poor folk. 

Abbe. God always 'rewards those who persevere. 

Sic. Indeed thou hast done that, first learning Spanish andl 
then being persecuted for thy faith. 
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I 

Abbe. God rewarcjs faith. To-day we have our school for j 
. ten deaf lads. | I 

Sic. 'Tis wonderful how they improve. This is a work I | 
never will drop, ' 

Abbe. I am right glad to hear that. I hoped you might carry ; 

h on when my tjme comes to depart I 

Sic. Right gladly, my father. I iiope we may open even more i 
schools. t 

Abbe. Yes;’’ but last night I heard that the man Store, who 
came, you remember, from Austria, has been appointed by 
the Emperor to start a school in Vienna. 

Sic. .'That does not surprise me. . ; 

Abbe. No; ’tis an excellent thing. The Emperor is sympa- 
thetically inclined, 1 think, and will forward the work. ; 
{Enter HOUSEKEEPER.) I 

House. Pardon, father. f 

Abbe. Yes; and what is it? 

House. A man is without and wants to place a lad in this 
house. 

Abbe. Bid him come in. 

Sic. We have not much room for more. 

Abbe. Alas, no! But we must not neglect God’s little ones. 
House. This is the person I spoke of. (A MAN enters.) | 
Abbe. So thou wishest to place a lad with us here? j 

M.an. Yes. My nephew is deaf; he is below. 

Abbe. Bid him come up. Sicard, go call the lads. Thou 
wouldst like to see the class? 

Man. Yes; that would show nte the work you do. {SICARD 
goes out.) i 

Abbe. How old is the boy? 

Man. Eight years. 

Abbe. We like them to begin younger, but we will do our 
best. {BOY enters, and SICARD returns viM the Hass, 
ii'hich once more demonstrates.) 

Scene IF. — Schoolroom divided by a curtain. In one compart- 
ment ABBE DE L’EPEE lies dying; in the other SICARD 
is carrying on the school. 

Sic. {to his class). The Abbe, I fear, is dying. {All the 
deaf look very sad.) He has said that you are to go in 
to receive his blessing. {CHILDREN all guietly go in and 
kneel by the side of their old teacher.) 

Abbe. Dear children, my work is done. I am about to leave 
you. Always be faithful to your God, your country and 
your fellowmen. Father Sicard here will take my place. | 
(Each child goes up to the bed to receive the blessing then 
' retires to the side of the room. This done, the ABBE ad- 
dresses SICARD:) You will keep your word? 

Sic. Unto death. i 

Abbe. You will be a father to these? ] 

Sic. Unto death. ! 

Abbe. And you will help and protect them? 

Sic. Unto death. 

Abbe. I knew it. Good-bye, little ones. Good-bye, kind 
friend. We shall meet again in heaven by God’s help. 
Pray for me. {They kneel dovun and the Episode ends.) 

End of Episode VII 
{To be continued) 

J. B. Bumgardner’s Death 

The school was deeply grieved on December 15th when j 
the word came that Mr. Bumgardner had passed away. • 
Mr. Bumgardner had been a patient and silent sufferer for j 
many months, but he was confined to his bed only a little j 
more than two weeks. Mr. Bumgardner was born October 
24. 1874, at Clarksburg, West Virginia, was educated in 
the Missouri State School for the Deaf and Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., being graduated there in the 
class of 1899 with the degree of B. A. He was a member 
of the faculty of the Minnesota State School for the Deaf 


for seven years, resigning in 1907, on account of ill heaJth,. 
after regaining his health he became associated with our* 
school and has been in the school for the past tw'elve 
years. In June, 1915, Mr. Bumgardner was united in mar- 
riage to Miss Alice Graham, of Las Cruces, a graduate of 
our school. To this union one child was born, Ruth Alice, 
who preceded her father in death only one year. Besides 
his widow he leaves one sister, Mrs. Frank A. Brown of 
Kansas City, Missouri, and one brother F. B. Bumgardner 
of Fort Smith, Arkansas. His brother Vas with Mr. Bum- 
gardner when he passed away. 

Supt. Wesley O. Connor of the School for the Deaf 
made the following statement to a reporter of the Santa 
Fe New Mexican. “The loss of Mr. Bumgardner to the 
school is almost irreparable. I would as soon lose my 
right arm. die was a man of such diversified quali- 
fications that his place will be extremely hard to 
fill. He was a master mechanic, an artist, a printer, 
a shoemaker, and a thorough teacher. He could do almost 
anything that he wanted to do and was thorough and 
painstaking in everything he did. He did the right thing 
at the right time without being told and this constitutes 
genius.” 

Funeral services were held Saturday afternoon at 2:30- 
o’clock at the home on Cerrillos Road in charge of Rev. 
Trowbridge who read the Episcopal services. The pal- 
bearers were six older deaf boys who were pupils in the 
Industrial department. All the pupils attended the ser- 
vices at the grave, and it was with sad and heavy hearts 
that the pupils saw their beloved teacher laid to rest in 
Fairview Cemetery. To his wife and brother and sister 
this school extends its sincere sympathy. — G.B.S., in The 
New Mexico Progress. 



SHAW 

ELECTRICAL 
LABORATORY 

Now Open 
For Business 

WILLIAM E. SHAW 

Experimenter and Inventor 
Formerly with 

Thos. A. Edison Laboratories 
Westinghouse Electric Co. 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Simplex Electric Heating Co. 
General Electric Co., Etc. 

SPECIALITIES FOR THE DEAF AND 
HARD OF HEARING. 

Just what you need! Electric door- 
bell signal. Automatically flashes on 
electric light w'hen bell is rung. Simple 
but accurate in operation. Price; $3.09 
(if operated by battery, $4,00.) 

Vibrating alarm clocks $5.50 for sale. 

Electric heating, cooking, and lighting 
devices. 

“Life of Edison,” and standard elec- 
trical books for sale. 

WILLIAM E. SHAW 

560 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 



Mr. Powell J. Wilson, of Trenton, 
N. J., has been appointed teacher in the 
Manual and Industrial Departments. 
Mr. Wilson is a graduate of the Colo- 
rado School for the Deaf and of Gal- 
laudet College. He has recently taken 
a course in linotype operating at New 
Jersey School for the Deaf and comes ' 
to a)s highly recommended. — W. O. C., in 
Ne<iu Mexico Progress. 


We see it stated that the next meeting ' 
of the Convention of Educators of the 
Deaf will be held at the Belleville, On- ' 
tario, School, in 1923. The election of a 
place located in the lake region has al- 
ways been popular, and if railway rates 
will only come down before the time, our 
Canadian friends may expect one of the ' 
largest gatherings that has attended fot 
many years. — The Kentucky Standard. 


Maryland and particularly Baltimore, 
seems to be the centre of gravity for the 
Deaf of Virginia judging from the num- 
bers that have come to reside within 
her gates lately. The most recent ar- 
rival is Mr. James Davidson, of Roa- 
tK'ke, Virginia. Mr. Davidson is an un- 
usually intelligent and attractive young 
man. He is a monotype operator and 
employed in the Printing Department of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. His 
speciality is setting up tariff schedules. — 
Maryland Bulletin. 


Honors are still being heaped upon 
our friend Thomas S. Marr of Nashville. 
The firm of Marr and Holman has been 
elected associate architects in the con- 
struction of alterations and additions to 
the building of the Nashville braBch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 
This is quite an honor to be called by the 
national government architects to assist 
and proof positive that Mr. Marr is mak- 
ing good. Since the above was in type, 
news has come that the firm has prepared 
plans and specifications for the erection 
«f an addition to the Normal School at 
NasJivUle', — Tie Deaf Mississippian. 


Joseph H. Burkhead, who graduated 
from this school in 1890, seems to have 
made good. He married a product of the 
Iowa school sometime after he “stepped 
•down and out.’’ Farming and sttck- 
raising have added to his account and 
holdings until now he is looked upon as 
■one of the prosperous farmers of his lo- 
■cality. His family consists of . the good 
wife, three daughters and two sons. Mr. 
Burkhead drives an “Essex” touring 
■car and makes trips to Council Bluffs 
and Omaha, as well as to other nearby 
points, whenever time and weather per- 
mit. — The Kansas Star. 


The recent death of Mr. L. L. Wright, 
Superintendent of the Michigan School for 


the Deaf, means a serious loss not only 
to the Michigan School but to the entire 
profession, Mr. Wright’s entry into the 
profession nine years ago from the public 
schools of his state occasioned considera- 
ble surprise, but he soon took front rank 
in the profession and proved to be a wise 
and able leader. 

Mr. Wright’s successor is reported to be 
Mr. I. B. Gilbert, a public school educator. 
Inexperienced in the education of the deaf 
he enters a school where the standard is 
high. We wifih for Mr. Gilbert great 
success. — Western Pennsylvanian. 


In the resignation of Mr. Howard 
Griffin, Superintendent of the Arizona 
School for the Deaf, the profession loses 
one of its strongest young men. Mr. 
Griffin began his career on a farm in 
Delaware, taught in the public schools 
of his native state and entered the work 
of educating the deaf as a supervisor at 
.the Mount Airy Institution. There he 
took special training in methods of edu- 
cating the deaf and became a teacher in 
the Mount Airy Institution. 

After several years, Mr. Griffin went 
to the Arizona School as Superintendent. 
He has done a big work in a small school 
and, after putting the school upon a 
solid working basis, erecting new build- 
ings and making numerous improvements, 
he has resigned to practice law, hav'ing 
completed a law course in the University 
of Arizona. 

Mr. Griffin will carry with him into 
his new calling the heartiest good wishes 
of a host of friends. — Western Pennsyl- 
vanian. 


In the selection of a successor to Mr. 
Griffin, the authorities of the Arizona 
School have been most fortunate in the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Clarence J. Settles, who 
resigned a position as teacher in the Mt. 
.■\iry Institution for the deaf to go to 
Arizona. 

Mr. Settles, reared on a Missouri farm, 
left there eight years ago, a graduate of 
Westminister College. After a year as 
a Normal Fellow at Gallaudet College he 
taught in the Tennessee School for the 
Deaf, From there he was called to Mount 
Airy, where, with the exception of two 
years spent with the American Expedition- 
ary Forces in France, 'he remained until 
he w'as offered the Superintendence of 
the Arizona School. 

Mr. Settles’ leaving Ml Airy will be a 
grea* loss to that institution. Always op- 
timistic, unfailingly loyal, desperately in 
earnest. Mr. Settles was unusually popu- 
lar with those in authority over him, 
with his fellow-teachers and with his pu- 
pils. We predict for Mr. Settles a bril- 
liant career in his new field of labor. 

Just before leaving Pennsylvania, Mr, 
Settles persuaded a charming young lady 


to accompany him to the Southwest. Mrs. 
Settles was Miss Fay Fike, who once 
taught in our Institution, but went to the 
Mt. Airy Institution two years ago. , 
We wish for these young people, rich 
and abiding joy. — The W estern Pennsyl- 
vanian. 


The other day one of the little boys- 
who has a deposit with the Superinten- 
dent went to the office and called for a 
dime of his spending money. The Sup- 
erintendent checked the money off from 
the account, and handing it to the little 
fellow asked him what he intended to 
buy with it. The boy replied. “A mon- 
kev.” In surprise the Superintendent 
asked him what he expected to do with 
the monkey if he got one, and the little 
boy with his face beaming said that he 
intended to eat it The Superintendent 
told the boy that there were no monkeys 
for sale in" Danville, that if there was, 
ten cents would not buy one, and further- 
more that he had his doubts as to mon- 
kevs being good to eaL But the boy 
positively contradicted the Superinten- 
dent on all these points, — he had fre- 
quently bought monkeys in the stores up 
town, he had paid only ten cents, and 
the monkeys were not only “good cat,” 
but “best eat.” Dr. Rogers was mysti- 
fied, but just then an older boy who was 
waiting his turn, spoke up, and informed 
him that the boy intended to buy a cocoa- 
nut, and not knowing the name for it had 
attempted to translalf the slang sign 
“monkey-nut” into English. — The Ken- 
tucky Standard. 

The dream of the late Dr. W. K. Argo 
in which he saw the School for the Deaf 
as one of the beauty spots of the State of 
Colorado is to be resized. In die last 
few weeks of his life when too weak to 
stir abroad, he was busy with plans that 
have just receiv^ed the indorsement of the 
Colorado School’s Board of Trustees, 
and work will start as soon as the sum- 
mer vacation begins. 

The plans call for the tearing away of 
one of the present buildings and erecting 
ou the site a new one, two stones in 
height, 182 by 123 feet dimensions, to cost 
$150,000. Other buildings are to be moved 
and a landscape artist is to have charge 
of the work of transforming the grounds. 
The new gymnasium is nearing c'>Tinl’- 
tion ; its cost, when finished, will ap- 
proximate $130,000. This was another 
of the cherished projects of Dr. ,\'-gn that 
occupied much of his time during t' e- 
closing weeks of his life. 

Mrs. Argo’s administration was given, 
a well-deserved indorsement, as the- 
Board re-elected her Superintendent for ai 
term of two years. 

The President of the Board is Dr. Hu- 
bert Work, First-Assistant Postmaster^ 
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•General of the United States, and a very 
busy man, who travelled all the way from 
Washington to attend the meeting. An- 
other member who is residing temporarily 
in Illinois was also present. Much of 
the success of the school is due to the 
presence on the Board of men of unusual 
Influence and ability, devoted heartily 
to the advancement of its interests. 

When the new improvements are com- 
pleted the visitors to the school who seek 
for Dr. Argo's monument will have only 
to look about them. — Kentucky Standard. 


DEAF BOYS CAN YOU BEAT IT? 

The Durham High School boys have 
one on the deaf boys. Listen to this: 
“Boys, we want all of you to join the Lit- 
erary Society; it teaches you how to talk 
on your feet.*’-- — The Durham High ScJiQol 
“High Rocket." 

DIVORCE SUITOR TELLS OF 
“ROUGH LANGUAGE.” 

Chicacx), Feb. 10.— “Rough language” 
used by Mrs. Euphemia Fuller, deaf and 
<lumb, was said by her husband, also deaf 
and Lmb, to have caused their marital 
■differences when he testified in his suit for 
■divorce to-day. 

“She could say so many things on her 
fingers she wouldn’t dare to say out loud,” 
Fuller explained to Judge Sabath through 
.an interpreter. — N. Y. Herald. 

DEAF BOY HIGHLY HONORED 

Artist, high-ranking high school stu- 
•dent, winner of medals for selling 
Liberty Bonds and war savings stamps. 
This is the record hung up by Ellsworth 
Davis, of Los Angeles. He has done 
It all despite the fact that he was born 
deaf. He never has received a grade 
ill any subject lower than “A,” which 
Is the highest given at the Polytechnic 
High School, where he was a student. — 
Silent Observer. 


MARRIED 

On February 19, at Beth Israel Syna- 
gogue, 32d Street, and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., by Rabbi Marvin 
Nathan, Jacob Goldstein and Miss Eliz- 
abeth Segal, both of Philadelphia. The 
bridegroom is a graduate of the Mt. 
Airy School and also of Gallaudet Col- 
lage. He is employed in one of the 
textile mills. The bride is a graduate 
of the Garrett, School, Bala. Mr. Gold- 
stein is president of the Beth Israel Deaf 
Association, with more than 100 mem- 
bers, who attended the wedding. 

AKRON AWAKENING 
We are glad to receive reports from 
-Akron to the effect that conditions there 
are steadily improving and the deaf as 
well as the hearing are finding it easier 
to obtain employment. The Goodyear 
plant is “hiring irt” several old em- 
ployees daily and some of them are 
There appears to be a “cheer-up feel- 
ing there. The Flying Squadron is put- 
ting out a little mimeographed paper 
full of pep and spice termed the “Razz- 
berry;” the editor is Mr. Chet Yon, the 
foreman of the Silent Squadron, a Sil- 
ent prepares the copy for duplicating, 
and many of the contributors are deaf. 
■May it prove a forerunner of a real pa- 
per. — Missouri Record. 

WINS BACK $494 SHE GAVE FOR- 
MER FIANCE TO FIT UP THEIR 
HOME 

Miss Sophie Sterling, a niute, living on 
Laidlaw Avenue, Jersey City, whidi she 
also gave as the address of her former 
fiance, Louis Steinhaus, another mute, 


obtained a judgirieut against him for 
$494.97 yesterday in West Hoboken Dis- 
trict Court. She said she had given 
Steinhaus the money to buy furniture 
for their future home. 

She said they were to be married Feb. 
3, 1920. She did not see him again for a 
long time. 

Steinhaus denied the charges. Exami- 
nation of the two mutes was conducted 
through an interpreter using the sign 
language. — Daily Paper. 

DE.4F OF ROCKFORD TALK 
LOCAL CHAPTER 

Rockford may have a chapter in the 
near future, in the Illinois .■\ssociation for 
the Deaf, an organization which was in- 
corporated in May, 1904 and which is 
affiliated with the National A.ssociation 
ot the Deaf. The matter was discussed 
at a meeting of deaf per.sons of Rockford 
and other Winnecago county towns and 
the proposition is looked on with favor. 
These meetings of local deaf people are 
held once a month at 1010 South Main 
Street and are attended by a large num- 
ber of men, women and children. Gustaf 
H. Johnson, 1101 Fourteenth Avenue, is 
one of those actively promoting the es- 
tablishment of a local chapter of state or- 
ganization. Interest is also being taken 
in a national fraternal insurance society 
which insure deaf and dumb persons, 
risks which will not be taken by many old 
line companies. — Rockford Register-Ga- 
zette, Feb. 4 » 1922 - 


THE SUBSCRIPTION OF M.^Y 1, 1815 
Through the kindness of Mr. E. W. 
Root, a son of the Honorable Elihu Root, 
the library- of Gallaudet College has been 
favored with a copy- of the list of the 
names of these public spirited citizens 
who, in the city of Hartford on May 1, 
1815, pledged themselves to “pay Ward 
Woodbridge or Mason E. Cogswell the 
sum annexed to our several names for 
the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
the Rev. Thos. H. Gallaudet to Europe, 
that he may acquire the art of instructing 
the Deaf and Dumb in an Institution to 
be established in the Town of Hartford.” 
His Excellency, John Cotton Smith, gov- 
ernor of the state of Connecticut, heads 
the list with a promise of one hundred 
dollars for the fund. The entire sum — all 
of which was pledged in a single day-— 
amounted to $2,293. If the worth of this 
amount in 1815 could be translated into 
present-day values, it might seem a formi- 
dable sum. However, few investments 
in the history of mankind have borne 
greater divdends. — Annals. 

GIRL ATTRACTS MISSILES 


P.ARis Doctors Report Str.ange Case 
OF Unconscious LEviT.A-noN 


Led to investigate a report that a house 
in the Paris suburb of Bois-Colombes was 
haunted, a fusillade of nuts and bolts 
being mysteriously discharged from space, 
the police called in the aid of doctors, who 
discovered a girl said to possess uncon- 
scious powers of levitation. 

The girl, Jeanne Rappenau, 14 years 
old, daughter of the mistress of the house, 
is deaf and dumb and is said to have an 
expression of strange calmness. But Dr. 
Cibrie a specialist in nerve diseases, de- 
scribes her as remarkable subject. It is 
possible, he says, that, like many stmiliar 
pefsoir previously brought under_ obser- 
vatKm, she can ’cause this machine-gun 
volley of nuts and boks by levitation. 

If^ile a reporter who had gtme to in- 
vestigate was conversing with Mme. Rap- 


penau, beside whom was standing the- 
little Jeanne, there was a rattling noise 
and there fell within two paces of him a 
heavy bolt, yet the girl was under obser- 
vation all the time. The nuts and bolts 
had previously disappeared from a case 
in which they were kept on the top of a 
rabbit hutch. — Daily Paper. 


THE DEAF IN UNIVERSITIES 
Six of the graduates of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf are taking regular 
courses at the University of Rochester, 
two seniors, one junior, and two sopho- 
mores. Two of them are young ladies. 
It would seem that they fare better than 
the solitary dfiaf student in a state 
university. The social side cannot be 
ignored. The more the students whose 
interests and handicaps are in common, 
the better will they enjoy college life 
together. Outside the recitation room they 
have great opportunities for self-culture. 
Membership in a literary society, a dra- 
matic club, an athletic association, etc., 
cannot but help round out more fully a 
college career. We know of only one 
place where a hundred or more deaf 
students can get together to pursue a 
higher education and at the same time 
take in all the good things the side 
shows furnish, and that is Gallaudet 
College. The lone deaf student in a 
university for the hearing misses most of 
these privileges. Unless he is a prodigy 
he cannot take part in a forum debate, 
or play the part of a Hamlet on the 
university stage. The chances are 
that he would be barred from the foot- 
ball field and other athletic sports because 
of the difficulties in transmitting signals. 

We believe the University of Rochester 
holds the record, outside Gallaudet Col- 
lege, for the largest attendance of deaf 
students, — North Dakota Banner. 


HELEN KELLER “HEARS” 
VIOLINIST 

When Helen Keller was in Denver re- 
cently the great violinist, Jascha Heifetz 
played for her. He went to her hotel 
and there played several pieces for her 
alone. She placed the tips of her sensi- 
tive fingers under the violinist’s Stradi- 
varius. That she appreciated different 
notes and the various phases of the music 
is indicated in the story as told by the 
Denver Post. 

“She seemed to feel everything that the 
Cremona was trying to say to her. Hei-^ 
fetz was playing ‘The Hymn to the Sun” 
from the opera ‘Le Coq d’Or. As the- 
magic tones mounted the scales, the wo- 
man seemed to rise with it; her whole be- 
ing quivered with an ecstasy that made 
those who looked on wonder if it was all 
delight. 

“But it was not only the tempo to which 
she responded — the vibration of the- 
strings, fast or slow. She seemed to di- 
vine the real message of the music. 

“ ‘So tender, so tender,’ ” she mur- 
mured once. 

“Then Heifetz played “La Chasse,’ an 
old French hunting song — a gay rollick- 
ing tunc. The blind and deaf woman 
laughed with delight. There remained 
no doubt. She was hearing it all. It 
was as tho her whole being vibrated with 
the violin itself. 

“The master of the violin was playing 
on a greater instrument than any ever 
turned out from the workshop of Antonio 
Stradivari. He was playing on what is- 
probably the most highly attuned organ- 
ism ih the world — Miss Keller.” — The 
lovua Havikeye. 
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house passes bill providing 

SEPARATE SCHOOLS FOR THE 
DEAF AND BLIND 

Two bills dealing with the education of 
Virginia’s blind, sponsored by Delegate 
Herbert J. Taylor, of Staunton, were 
passed by the house of delegates on Mon- 
day. 

One of these bills would create a state 
commission which would study conditions 
among the blind, prevention and cure of 
blindness, and the care of persons be- 
coming blind after school age. 

The other bill provides for separation 
of the school for the deaf and the blind, 
now known as the Virginia School for 
the Deaf and the Blind. The bill would 
have a separate plant constructed for the 
blind, using the present institution ex- 
clusively for instruction of the deaf. 

These two bills offered by Delegate 
Taylor, have the endorsement of the 
Board of Visitors of the V. S. D. B. and 
the special commission appointed by the 
last legislature to study conditions among 
the blind. 

This commission made a thorough 
study of conditions and its report was 
presented to the legislature at the begin- 
ning of this session. 

Under the bill providing for separate 
schools, a commission would be appoint- 
ed; two from the house, one from the 
senate, and two by the governor. These 
five would be charged with going into 
the matter thoroughly and making rec- 
ommendations to the next session of the 
legislature relativ'e to the separate school 
for the blind, size, location, manage- 
ment, etc. 

It is understood both bills passed the 
house without objection. They now go 
to the senate for its action . — The Tirginfa 
Guide. , 


FORMER GRADUATE IN COLO- 
RADO FLOOD 

In a letter received by Rev. D. E. 
Moylan from our friend, “The Old 
Timer,’’ Mr. George W. Veditz, of 
Colorado Springs, we quote the follow- 
ing as being of interest in more ways 
than one: “The floods last June cov- 
ered my entire place from one to three 
feet tieep, as it happened to be right 
in the path of the torrent of water 
coming from the plains on the east. It 
happened at night and only forty-five 
minutes before, I had gone through the 
pens and found everything all right and 
so went to take a carton of squabs to 
tho Antlers Hotel, but the car was ma- 
rooned only three blocks from my home 
and I waded back to find everything in- 
undated. It was dark, too, so I had to 
work by the light of my flashlight. I 
saved a great many pigeons and hens, 
but over 300 squabs and pigeons were 
drowned and 3000 pounds of supplies 
ruined, loss about $600. Of course it 
did not kill me, but even our friend John 
D. Rockefeller would not feel quite 
happy to lose a dime.” 

“This flood made me change many 
of my plans, including the trip to Balti- 
more and Frederick. The whole State 
of Colorado is still suffering from its 
effects, the loss being about forty mil- 
lion dollars, over twenty five millions 
centering m Pueblo, 45 miles south, 
alone. The cause was an extraordinarily 
heavy fall of rain, nine inches of rain 
falling in six hours and eleven inches 
in four days. The average annual 
raitifall here is only thirteen inches fot 
the whole year. Sometimes there are 
cloudbursts, but continued heavy rains 
like the one of last June are quite rare, 


the la.st happening about thirty years 
ago and then only about half as much 
precipitation. Though it was a won- 
derful experience to me, I am not 
anxious to see another like it . — The 
Maryland Bulletin. 


THE ROAD TO LANGUAGE. 

“No royal road to learning!” said the 
master. There is, for many of the deaf, 
a sure and royal road to language. 
Pleasant is the way and smooth is the 
road. Far and wide it stretches out along 
the ages. Lined with fair trees and 
gushing fountains, peopled with great 
and noble figures, it invites the worthy. 
For it is the Road of Reading. 

In some is reading born. Others 
achieve it. Most have it thrust upon 
them, and drink but shallowly and not 
for long. 

For those remains the rocky road of 
Must and Must Not. The five slate sys- 
tem, the Sweet books ; many are the de- 
vices and vain are the tricks. And signs! 

, Oh, Signs ! What crimes are commit- 
ted in thy name ! Thou art kicked and 
browbeaten; thou art proscribed and out- 
lawed. They have taken away thy birth- 
right, and thou feedest upon husks and 
thistles. Wert thou not so inherently 
vital, so necessary to the complete hap- 
piness of the deaf, thou hadst long since 
l>een wrapped in thy winding sheet. 

The greatest crime against signs is its 
improper use. A beautiful and expressive 
ideographic language has been mutilated. 
The deaf who have been forbidden the 
use of signr in tolo have picked it up in 
the gutter. College youth has subslituted 
raw and suggestive slang for the purity 
of the Gallaudets. It has been used in 
season and out. 

It is up to the deaf teachers of the deaf; 
up to their officers, their instructors and 
the employees of the school who often 
have more intimate every-day associa- 
tions with the pupils than their teachers. 
Discourage the effort to fix a sign for 
everything. Teach the names of every- 
day objects and the language of daily 
acts. Require speech or spelling in the 
little things. It is the little things that 
count. It is better that a child should 
learn and know “Please may I get a 
drink,” than that he should be able to 
bound Missouri or say “Columbus dis- 
covered .America.” 

Signs should come after spelling. They 
have a legitimate and proper use. The 
good sense of the conscientious teacher 
will be an adequate guide. We have lit- 
tle respect for the teacher who utterly 
condemns or fanatically' defends the use 
of signs. The chapel platform, the lec- 
ture stage, the social life of the adult 
deaf, these require the preservation of the 
sign language. But the acquirement of 
language in the young deaf child is hamp- 
ered by an unrestricted use of natural or 
conventhmal signs. No such sign should 
be used or allowed here unless the 
equivalent English expression is its ac- 
companiment, if possible. 

Parents, alas, are gre.at sinners. In 
the home life, far too often signs are used 
to give orders. It takes time to write or 
spell. Imagine a father who has cor- 
ralled a yearling calf, stopping to write, 
“Get me a rope." Yet, as soon as the 
calf is safely secured, out should come 
pencil and paper, and another language 
form fixed. 

Then, perhaps, we will hear no more 
of the old classic in which a deaf boy. 


visiting a friend and being told to make 
himself at home, picks up his hat and 
goes . — The Missouri Record. 


“MARTYRS TO SCIENCE” 

Marvelous, “my dear Watson,” sim- 
ply marvelous, I should say! 

They told me that the chiropractor 
fellow could “make deaf people hear and 
talk ;” — that I’d then be able to take my 
proper place in “Sossiety,” keep correct 
step to the latest dance craze, listen to 
loose chatter, phonograph records, hard 
luck talcs and sich. 

I thrilled at the vast possibilities. 

Would I wish to be “restored?” 
Would I ? Ask a drowning man if he 
desires to be saved, or a thirsty one 
whether he favors the abolition of the 
18th amendment! 

So on a certain night 1 hied me with 
two boon companions to that chiroprac- 
tor’s office, offering ourselves as victims, 
— or, hadn’t I better say “martyrs to 
Science ?’’ 

One by one we were each cross-exam- 
ined and pedigreed. 1 was half stripped 
and placed on a specially constructed 
rack. The D. C. gave me “the once 
over.” After critically tapping my spine 
he commenced to play his fingers across 
it, as on a row of ivory keys, exactly 
like my friend Ignatz did at “them 
Grand Operee Show.” Then — (he must 
have struck the proper chord, or was it a 
“high C”?) — he gave the “key’’ a sudden 
exultant thump as he pressed it down- 
ward with all his force. Ouch ! The 
bottom appeared to fall out. Encore, — 
then another. Ev'idently the “music” was 
growing too fascinating for words. No, 

1 did not hear it — not yet — but I did 
feel it good in my bones. In fact, I’m 
still feeling. 

For good measure, the chiropodist — I 
mean chiropractor — grabbed my mud- 
dled head, gave it a jerk this way, then 
sideways, then — twisted my neck! What 
did I ever do to deserve such punishment 
I wonder. 

My two companions stood by, deaf to 
my entreaties (they always are) and 
could offer no explanation. You see, 
their necks were twisted too, and too 
twisted to know what it's all about. 

-And we have been asked, as a mere" 
fa vor, to call each day and receive the 
same punishment. How long would this 
“continuous punishment’’ continue? I 
don’t know. Neither does the chiro fel- 
low. He said so himself. 

But if there are any other candidates 
with spineless spines, who would he wil- 
ling to act as substitute “Martyrs to 
Science,” will they kindly send in their 
names and addressses to 40 West llSih 
Street, New A’ork. My companions and 
I are in need of a w'ell-earned rest. 

Frankly. I do not know what there is 
in the chiropractic claim to “make the 
deaf hear.” 

I tell you friends, it’s a cruel, cruel 
world. 

But if we may accept the pronounce- 
ment of an eminent jurist like Judge Ot- 
to Rosalsky of the N. A’. Court of Spe- 
cial Sessions, — “There is hope!’’ For, I 
see by the papers that in dispensing 
with the recent case of an impostor, he 
remarked: “You may be deaf but you 
will get your hearing in the morning.” 
Will the good Judge tell us, please, how 
he does it? Fame and fortune are his 
for the asking. — M.L.K. in The Jeicish 
Deaf. 
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THE ALUMNI of the TEXAS 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, have com- 
miMioned us to make a portrait of 
THOMAS HOPKINS GALLAUDET 
to be u&veiled at the school on Dec. 10th, 

mi. 

In order to execute the commission it 
svas necessary to make a reproduction of 
his finest portrait, a painting now owned 
by hia grandson, Mr. Edson F. Gallaudet. 

Many of the Schools for the Deaf, and 
many deaf people will doubtless be inter- 
ested in this reproduction, copies of 
which we will furnish. 


11 x 14 

in carbon black 

$ 5.00 

11 X 14 

in sepia tone 

6.00 

20 X 24 

in sepia 

30.00 

20 X 24 

in oil 

75.00 


TRINITY BUILDING 
SUITE 2122-2123 
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NEW YORK 
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Samuel Frankenheim 
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Paying an Income of 
From 4% to 8% 
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Member of 

National Association of the Deaf 
National Fraternal Society of the Deaf 
New England cSkllaudct Association 
Correspondent of 

Lee, Higginson &. Company 


THE DEAF MADE TO HEAR 

Dear Parents: Iflokiug over a copy of 
the Stockton Revieiu my attention was 
drawn to an article printed for the 
benefit of the good believing public to 
make them cognizant of the fact that in 
the state of Kansas there was one who 
could heal the sick, the deaf, and the 
blind. 

Being interested in deaf children, I nat- 
urally with great interest read this column 
describing the wonderful accomplishments, 
in fact miracles, performed by a certain 
gifted healer. This gentleman, by the 
way, is an uncle of a former pupil of our 
school — a girl who would spend two or 
three months a year at school and then 
suddenly return home, thus breaking up 
a continued course of useful instruction. 

According to the Stockton Neovs, and it 
should stand behind everything it prints 
or not print it at all, this deaf girl who 
by the way, possessed sound perception, 
which 45 per cent of all deaf children 
have, has actually been cured of her deaf- 
ness and can hear. The use of the word 
“hear” is misleading. One should be able 
to understand spoken language, — con- 
nected thought — through the ear and re- 
spond to outside stimuli intelligently. To 
say that a deaf child who can hear a train 
whistle, or the ticking of a clock, or even 
hear her own name, is not always true. 
There are many deaf children who can 
hear these noises, but who do not compre- 
hend spoken language thru the ear. Then 
too, I may add that some deaf children 
possess so great a degree of residual hear- 
ing that under proper training and pains- 
taking instruction, this degree of hearing 
can be developed so as to be a great as- 
set in bettering the voice and in reading 
the lips. But we never profess to cure 
the deafness and cause this child to hear, 
in the sense of hearing. 

Feeling that it is my duty, I have taken 
the time and the space to enlighten the 
parents of our many deaf children — to 
protect them from such quackery that is 
being practised at the present time; to ad- 
vise and speak with them knowingly. It is 
only human that each parent wants her 
child to regain hearing and speech, and 
will endeavor to go to any expense if the 
least ray of hope is given. 

Grant this wonderful healer the power 
of curing deafness. Would Stockton be 
the town to hold him ? I would beg the 
state of Kansas to give him a princely 
sum to come to Olathe to cure our deaf 
boys and girls. The big cities of New 
York and Chicago would call for his serv- 
ices. The thousands of deaf there would 
come to him with all their possessions and 
gladly lay thpm at his feet for his won- 
derful cure. This marvellous and super- 
human ability would not call for adver- 
tising thru the. columns of a small town 
newspaper. The accomplishments of his 
work and cures would suffice. They 
would advertise themselves, arid our 
friend would be kept busy from morning 
until night and his Coffers would be filled 
to overflowing. 

Newspapers should refuse to print such 
tomfoolery. It is injurious and dangerous. 
We have a few deaf children from Stock- 
ton and that vicinity, and hope they will 
not be misled into believing that there is a 
cure for deafness. The only near cure 
that I can recommend is a well-founded, 
thorough education at schools for the deaf. 
Keep your child under instruction. Do 
not spend all your child’s valuable time 
that should be devoted to mental devel- 
opment, in going from specialist to spe- 


cialist, or from “gifted healer” to “gifted 
healer,” hoping against hope for relief. 
In the end your child will still be deaf, 
but in addition, he will be totally lacking 
in mental development, and in short, will 
be a burden to his respective county — a 
failure in life. You will have blasted 
his future and his worth to society. 

The county authorities should investi- 
gate such quackery and run such persons 
out of the state. The deaf would be a 
great deal better off in every way were 
this done. ‘ 

Hoping that we have made ourselves 
clear as to our attitude in matters of this 
nature, and always desiring to aid the 
parent at all times, I am 
Sincerely, 

Elwood a. Stevenson. 
Circular letter in the Kansas Star. 


BE KIND TO-DAY 

Do not keep the alabaster boxes of love 
and tenderness sealed until your friends 
are dead. Fill their lives with sweetness. 
Speak approving, cheering words while 
their ei rs can hear them and while their 
hearts can be thrilled and made happy 
by them ; the kind you mean to say 
when they are gone, say before they go. 

The flowers you mean to send for their 
coffins send to brighten and sweeten 
their homes before they leave them. 
If my friends have alabaster boxes laid 
away, full of fragant perfumes of sym- 
pathy and affection which they intend to 
break over my dead body, I would rather 
they would bring them out in my weary 
and troubled hours and open them, that 
I may be refreshed and cheered by them 
while I need them. 1 ’d rather have a 
plain coffin without a flower, a funeral 
without the sweetness of love and sym- 
pathy. 


ClK BritlsD Deaf Cimes- 

An illustrated magazine — newspaper for- 
the Deaf. Published every two 
months. Edited by 
Alfred Shankland. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF 
OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 
Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 
Annual subscription — single copies (pre-- 
paid) 60 cents. Those who prefer ta 
send a dollar bill will be credited with 
twenty months’ subscription. 

Send a picture post card for specimen 
copy. 

Cbe Brlti$b Deaf times, 

26, Victoria Park Road E., Canton, 
CARDIFF. ENGLAND. 


N. A. D. 

ALL WELCOME ! 

FIRST BIENNIAL CONVENTION 

OF THE 

N. J. BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 

WILL BE HELD AT THE 

New Jersey School for the Deif, Trenton 
Three Days, ending on Labor Day, 1922 










Train your students on 
standard wood-working 
tools. 

Fay & Egan Manual 
Training equipment is 
used by all the leading 
Colleges and Schools in 
the country. 


■‘Lighting” Line tools can 
be operated by the most 
inexperienced students, as 
these machines are entire- 
ly “fool proof.” These 
same tools are used by the 
large manufacturers. 


No. 50 Special Patented 
36-inch Band Scroll Saw 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHICH HAVE INSTALLED 
FAY & EGAN MANUAL TRAIN- 
ING EQUIPMENT 


COLORADO SCHOOL FOR 
THE DEAF 
Colorado Springs, Col. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Devil’s Lake, N. D. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 

Trenton, New Jersey. 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Portland, Maine. 


Write for our Nevi Manual 
Training Catalog No. 109 just 
off the Press. 


No. 340 Single Cylinder 
Surfacer 


No. 500 Variety Saw 


J. A. Fay & Egan Company 


Established 1830 


WORLD’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


168-188 W. Front St 


Cincinnati Ohio. 


No. 400 Manual Training Lathe 






